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“To advance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences be- 
tween nations, to the end that right shall rule might in a law-governed world.”— 
From the Constitution of the Society. 
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from the efforts of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Miles, assisted by David Dudley 
Field and others, travelling in Europe. 
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Since 1895 the Society has organized many large congresses at which leading states- 
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United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
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FOREWORD 


For centuries, people have searched every route to see by what process they could avoid the destruction 
caused by war. Just a glance at the multitude of overtures, negotiations, agreements, treaties, and organi- 
zations aimed at settlement of differences without armed conflict, demonstrates a continuing urge to keep 
peace between nations. Men who disavow that desire, and claim preference for international strife, must be 
very few; though some of them may be hidden behind masks representing gentleness. Even those who 
calmly embroil others in war are constrained to say it is for the welfare of mankind and the peace of the 
world. The irenic attitude of most civilized inhabitants of this globe is easily recognized. 


These remarks occasion a reflection on the significance of “peace.” Saint Augustine’s description is so 
entwined with “command,” “obey,” and “the tranquillity bestowed by order,” that he may seem to describe 
authoritarianism. On the other hand, abolition of war by satisfying any antagonist’s prejudices, in order to 
end his anger, is simple pacifism. The application of integrity to international relationships, is held forth as 
an excellent highway to peace. Surely, we must admit that there are other, less lofty and more fundamental 
aspects of what is represented by “peace.” Likewise, there are down-to-earth ways to attain it. 


There must be people in the world for whom availability of adequate food and shelter may be sufficient 
for repose. Being free from malevolent neighbors might provide composure and relaxation. Freedom to 
build the best home or nation, according to personal ideals, can be a prelude to the harmony sought for. 
Having glanced at a few of the world’s many faces, we realize the enormity of this task; if world harmony 
is to be attained. 


What are the essential ingredients for an effective eirenicon? Dignity and honor, without greed or 
aggression, are indispensable factors which must exist prior to consideration of any others. There is a prob- 
lem of understanding ourselves and our absolute needs; that applies to both parties in any negotiation. 
Disposition to harmony must prevail, to support any proposal for making peace. Not only is it essential for 
negotiators to be of understanding dispositions, but they must have a thorough knowledge of human affairs 
and temperaments. Here is the place for ideal use of anthropology and psychology; to discover how man- 
ners and behavior will affect communication between the two sides. Historians, geographers, as well as 
experts in government and religion, are required for delving into enigmas to be solved. 


How well we know our counterparts may be decisive. Has any thought been given to his history, 
principles involved in the religious beliefs that guide him, racial influences from within or without, and to 
broad cultural aspects governing how he may think and react? Everyone has to keep in mind that there 
are more differences between people than there are likenesses. The geopolitical factors that touch relation- 
ships with other states must be weighed, in order to understand the reality of necessity as contrasted with 
covetous inclination. Factional political situations and religious or racial minorities may cause the sort of 
suspicion which calls for true comprehension. Language hazards must be eliminated, or there will be the 
old and often repeated difficulty of weak translation and resultant lack of understanding. Bitterness can 
come from poorly chosen words. 


Peace that has been developed in the past, even though for a limited period of time and covering a 
restricted geographic area, came about through devoted and tedious effort. To attain a perpetual and com- 
prehensive end to warfare is not a quick or easy task, but one worthy of every effort put into it. In case a 
piecemeal method is used or if a direct attack is made on the ultimate goal, a great deal of energy has to 
be provided. Think of how many men have moralized and striven for the brotherhood of all men. This 
is not the time to forsake these men of various races and creeds, who have lived over the face of this earth. 
Whoever reads this should devise some way to help, even if it is only to study these problems and develop 
ideas as a basis for wide discussion. 


The key to every step is good will and thorough understanding. To cry for peace without having 
been imbued with a willingness to search and to sacrifice for it is a form of trickery. Each of us knows his 
relationship to this universe; recognizing a duty and destiny therein. 


There is no way to success but by taking off your coat and going to work. 


A. J. 


Worvp Arrairs, 1960 
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The Changing Concept of 
the Territorial Seas 


In the twentieth century, three major attempts 
have been made to codify the law of the sea. All 
three of these conferences, held at The Hague in 
1930 and at Geneva in 1958 and 1960, have failed to 
reach agreement on the apparently basic point con- 
cerning the breadth of the territorial seas. As a 
result, many have tended to regard the conferences 
as failures. Indeed, the chairman of the United 
States delegation to the 1960 conference, Mr. Arthur 
H. Dean, pleaded with the delegates to reconsider 
the vote on this issue, “in order to save the confer- 
ence from total failure.” 

Such a view, however, tends to obscure the sub- 
stantial accomplishments of the conferences and 
causes observers to overlook a significant change in 
the nature of the belt of territorial seas. Surely, Mr. 
Dean does himself and his skillful presentation of 
the American position less than justice when he refers 
to the conference as a total failure. 

It is true that in the years since the second world 
war a number of incidents have occurred in which 
hostile action has resulted from the increasing break- 
down of agreement on the traditional three mile 
limit. It is only necessary to recall the numerous and 
well publicized episodes, in which aircraft, especially 
of the United States, have been ruthlessly shot down 
by aircraft of the Soviet Union and other members 
of the communist bloc, to recognize that this break- 
down in the old law is a major source of dangerous 
friction among states. Behind these dramatic events 
are other discords which arise from the same cause. 
It is less well known, for instance, that United States 
aircraft in the area of Northern Japan have custom- 
arily flown armed patrols with guns loaded as in a 
zone of combat, in order to defend themselves and 
the law from such attacks. On an entirely different 
level, the dispute between the United States and 
Mexico over the taking of shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico is another case in point. 

In spite of these disputes, however, the failure to 
establish a uniform breadth for territorial seas is far 
less important than the fact that the conferences were 
able to reach agreement on a variety of other matters 
concerned with the regime of the territorial seas. The 
character of these agreements gives substantial sup- 
port to an argument that the old concept of the ter- 
ritorial seas is in process of abandonment and that a 


1W ashington Evening Star, April 26, 1960. 
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new solution to the problem of territorial jurisdiction 
along maritime borders is in the course of formula- 
tion. 

It is quite clear that new factors have arisen in 
international affairs which demand new solutions to 
the issues of territorial seas. One such element is the 
development of a new technological ability for man 
to utilize the mineral resources of the sea bottom, 
especially by the drilling of oil wells. Another impor- 
tant consideration is the necessity—based partly upon 
technical improvements and partly upon economic 
changes—for better conservation measures in the ex- 
ploitation of marine life as a major source of food. 
Most important of all is the new science of rocketry 
with its unfortunate companion, missile warfare, 
which obviously pose a fundamental problem in re- 
spect to territorial jurisdiction. 

In the Conference of 1930 at The Hague, the 
differences among the participants were less severe 
than those in the Conferences of 1958 and 1960 held 
at Geneva. Yet the earlier conference accomplished 
less than the Conference of 1958 and certainly no 
more than the Conference of 1960. At The Hague 
Conference, the states were still preoccupied with the 
problem of establishing a firm agreement on the ques- 
tion of the boundary of the absolute jurisdiction of 
maritime states, and many were unwilling to discuss 
the possibility of a contiguous zone within which the 
jurisdiction of the state could be exercised for special 
purposes. Proposals for the extension of the terri- 
torial seas and for the establishment of a contiguous 
zone were based upon two principal claims. First, it 
was claimed that an extension of the territorial seas 
was necessary to provide adequately for the security 
of the state, and second, it was argued that a con- 
tiguous zone was necessary for purposes of customs 
enforcement, protection of fisheries, and other special 
purposes. 

In the debates at the 1958 conference it was ap- 
parent that the principal opponents had little hope 
of reaching an agreement concerning the breadth of 
territorial seas. The United States clung to the tra- 
ditional three mile limit, arguing that a further ex- 
tension to seaward would contribute to less rather 
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than greater security for maritime states. This posi- 
tion was based on the idea that a twelve mile limit, 
as advocated by the Soviet Union among others, 
would provide larger areas within the territorial seas 
of neutral nations within which hostile submarines 
could lurk, thus subjecting the United States and 
other maritime states to greater risks of surprise at- 
tacks. A more convincing argument is that the adop- 
tion of a twelve mile limit would substantially reduce 
the areas open to the operation of United States sur- 
face fleets, especially in the Mediterranean and Baltic 
seas. In addition the United States delegation argued 
that a twelve mile limit would unduly and unneces- 
sarily disrupt shipping and transport.” 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. argued for a twelve 
mile limit, advancing the claim of increased military 
security.’ In view of the speed of modern aircraft, 
and the potential of ballistic missiles, it seems fair 
to speculate that the U.S.S.R. is really interested in 
restricting observation of its coasts by overflying air- 
craft, rather than preventing potentially hostile 
flights which might attack the U.S.S.R. itself. This 
attitude maintained by the U.S.S.R. in both the 
1958 and 1960 conferences may be contrasted with 
the attitude of the same nation in the 1930 confer- 
ence, when its delegation stated that the only inter- 
est of the U.S.S.R. was that “use of international 
maritime waterways must under no conditions be in- 
terfered with.”* This position of the U.S.S.R. was, 
as usual, supported by members of the communist 
bloc. 

Certain of the Latin American and Arab states, 
notably the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia, 
also supported the proposal for a twelve mile limit. 
In connection with their desire to prevent the use of 
the Gulf of Aquaba by Israeli shipping, the two 
states mentioned went so far as to prejudice the con- 
ference in advance by announcing their assumption 
of a twelve mile limit soon after its opening.° 


Neither of the principal antagonists gave any sign 
of modifying its stand, and it is doubtful if either 
had any real hope of reaching an agreement. Four 
other conventions were concluded, however, which 
provided uniform means for measuring the terri- 
torial seas; established the right of innocent passage; 
defined the high seas and the rights of all states 
thereon; established rules for control of sub-sea min- 
eral exploitation; and defined rights and obligations 
as to rules of navigation, responsibility for collision 


?American Journal of International Law, v LII (1958) pp 
619-613. 

30. cit, pp. 608-609. 

*Hackworth, Green Haywood, Digest of International Law, 
v. I (Govt. Printing Office, Washington 1947) p. 629. 

5New York Times, March 14, 1958, and March 20, 1958. 
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and other matters of a technical nature. 


At the conference of 1960, the United States and 
Canada jointly sponsored a proposal to extend the 
territorial sea to a breadth of six miles and provide 
an additional six mile contiguous zone for the pro- 
tection of fishing rights beyond the territorial seas. 
This proposal failed to secure the necessary two thirds 
majority by one vote. The nations voting against 
the proposal may be divided into four groups on the 
basis of their publicly announced motivations. Nine 
states desired a greater breadth for security reasons; 
seven were not satisfied with the provisions for pro- 
tection of fishing rights; eight voted negatively for 
reasons of current politics not directly connected with 
the merits of the proposal; and four had mixed 
motives or did not make their position entirely clear.° 
It is evident that to the extent these conferences can 
be said to have been fruitless, they failed not on the 
question of the necessity for establishing a standard 
breadth of territorial seas, nor on the question of a 
specific breadth, but adoption failed because too few 
states felt the necessity to secure a hard and fast 
agreement on a single limit for the territorial juris- 
diction of the state. 

On the other hand these conferences were success- 
ful in concluding agreements which take account of 
the new factors affecting the regime of territorial 
waters. The fact of outstanding importance in these 
agreements was the growing recognition that a single 
limit for the territorial jurisdiction of the state over 
a maritime belt no longer is a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of territorial waters. Rather than a 
single limit there are now numerous limits for special 
purposes. 

Of special interest in this connection is the Conven- 
tion on the territorial shelf. This convention pro- 
vides that: with suitable protection for rights of navi- 
gation, the state has sovereign rights over the con- 
tinental shelf for purposes of exploitation of the 
mineral resources which underlie it, or sedentary 
species which live upon it. For these purposes, the 
continental shelf is defined as the sea bed and sub- 
soil of submarine areas adjacent to the coast to a 
point where the depth of superadjacent waters is 200 
meters, or beyond that limit so far as technological 
development and local conditions permit the ex- 
ploitation of minerals or sedentary species of life.’ 


States voting “nay” for security reasons: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R. States voting “nay” because of dissatisfaction wich 
protection of fishing rights: Chile, El Salvador, Iceland, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Venezuela. States voting “nay” for extraneous 
political reasons: Guinea, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, U.A.R., Yemen. States with mixed or unclear motives: 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Yugoslavia. 


TU.N. Doc. A/Conf. 13/L.55. 
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This convention not only grants a very great exten- 
sion of territorial rights to the states for special pur- 
poses, but abandons the concept of a fixed line equal 
for every state. The criterion is not distance from 
the shore, but depth of water, or alternatively the 
technological ability possessed by certain states which 
may permit them to extend their control of the con- 
tinental shelf far beyond the agreed depth. Of course 
there must be reasonable limits to this extension, but 
the concept is a new one, and highly suitable to meet 
a new situation. 

Of course, it is still desirable to find an agreed 
limitation on the breadth of territorial seas, for gen- 
eral purposes, in the interest of the prevention of 
friction among the states. In the meantime, however, 
the idea of special limits for specific purposes offers 
a hopeful new path for exploration. It seems pos- 
sible for example, that the paranoid suspicions of the 


Latin America: 


A Decade Past and One Ahead 


We are not so far past the turn of the decade that 
it is not in order to pause to look both backward and 
forward. So far as the latter part of the self-imposed 
assignment is concerned one who has been following 
the area professionally for three decades should 
know better than to move very far out on the limb 
of making predictions, but it is always a fascinating 
undertaking and, too, abysmal miscalculations may 
have a charitable veil of forgetfulness drawn over 
them. 

The shifting sands of the ’fifties provided Latin 
America with a river bed covered by swift-running, 
complex, and sometimes contradictory currents. The 
principal current ran swiftly, even tumultuously, 
away from one-man rule and hence toward democ- 
racy, although sometimes an uncertain democracy. It 
was a bad decade for dictators. 

Probably foremost among the new members of the 
Ex-Dictators’ Club were Batista and Perdén, the 
former because the manner of his fall was so dramatic, 
Perén because of the nature of the empire he built in 
Argentina. But there was also the ouster of fellow- 
traveling Arbenz in Guatemala, the democrat-turned- 
dictator Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Magloire in 
Haiti, Somoza (by a bullet) in Nicaragua, Pérez 
Jiménez in Venezuela, and Odria in Peru. Only in 
the case of Odria was the surrender of power volun- 
tary. The hemisphere’s remaining out-and-out dic- 
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U.S.S.R. concerning the security of its coasts might 
be allayed by a convention limiting the overflight 
of aircraft capable of coastal reconnaissance or attack; 
or a limitation might be placed on the operation of 
submarines near to a coast except on the surface. Ex- 
amples such as these could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

When we recall that three miles once provided 
military security because it was the distance of a can- 
non shot from shore, and reflect that missile range is 
now five thousand miles or even more, it appears 
likely that the maintenance of a belt of territorial 
seas for military purposes is unnecessary or even im- 
possible. If this is so, the time may not be far off 
when the belt of sea area over which the state main- 
tains jurisdiction may depend entirely upon the rea- 
sons for the advancement of the claim of jurisdiction. 


BY RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


tators, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic and 
Stroessner in Paraguay, both sit on shaky thrones. 

But simply getting rid of a dictatorship does not 
produce a vacuum which is immediately filled by pure 
and undefiled democracy. Euclid’s aphorism about 
the absence of a royal road to geometry could equally 
well apply to the path toward democracy. It must 
be fought for, even after a dictator is ousted. Argen- 
tina, Cuba, Venezuela, and Bolivia have all recently 
demonstrated the point. 

Another of the currents of the past decade led 
toward nationalism. Sometimes it was an excessive 
sort of nationalism, a compulsive type, often charac- 
teristic of “emerging” countries. This heady wine is 
drunk from a cup that is hard to relinquish once 
tasted. Perén led Argentina to new heights of na- 
tionalistic fervor and some of the excesses of his 
excursion are still evident almost five years after his 
fall. Cuba and Panama have only recently shown 
extreme forms of nationalism. 

Nationalism, centering on the individual state, 
would seem to run counter to the almost always 
Moscow-directed communism, but the latter insidi- 
ous force has been able to make use of Latin Ameri- 
can nationalism in its persistent campaign against the 
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United States. “The oil must be ours” was a Com- 
munist-inspired-and-supported slogan which long 
muddied the waters of international understanding 
in Brazil. There were many other instances of Com- 
munist exploitation of the nationalism that every- 
where lies closely beneath the Latin American sur- 
face. 

Communism had a field day in Latin America in 
the 1950’s. Its climax, but not its end, came during 
the riot-punctuated trip of Vice-President Nixon in 
May, 1958. The Communist trade drive and politi- 
cal penetration (an embassy staff of seventy in Uru- 
guay, for example) was definitely one of the alarm- 
ing aspects of the decade. 

Latin America was in need of great economic as- 
sistance during the decade but that did not prevent 
phenomenal economic growth in some areas: Mexico, 
for example, experienced a fantastic economic expan- 
sion. Growth in the economies of various countries 
was not always well balanced but even if they felt 
growing pains it was doubtless a sign of economic 
maturing. Southern South America and Central 
America are examining the possibilities of a “common 
market.” A reasonable industrialization, a broadened 
tax base, general economic diversification, all these 
are signs of healthy economic growth. 

Not so good is the continued large expenditure for 
armaments in many countries. Even Dictator Tru- 
jillo, whose regime used to be almost a symbol of 
fiscal solidity, has admitted that excessive arms pur- 
chases have made dangerous breaches in Dominican 
solvency. Latin America would probably be better 
off if all United States military missions were with- 
drawn from those countries. The situation is com- 
plex but the defensive value of those missions is at 
least doubtful and their indirect and inadvertent 
capacity for abuse is increasingly obvious. 

The decade was one of population explosion in 
Latin America. That area now has the highest rate 
of increase of any major area in the world. Densities 
are low in many sections but in two countries, Haiti 
and E] Salvador, they are approximately six times 
as high as in the United States. If the population 
explosion is not matched by at least an equal improve- 
ment in standards of living and economic growth the 
inevitable result is depressed living conditions in 
which that which germinates best is the seed of com- 
munism. 

The decade past made many headlines in Latin 
America. Probably the biggest and blackest were 
those which chronicled the decline and fall of Batista 
and the subsequent dramatic programs of Fidel 
Castro. Perén, too, had his share of the limelight; 
one of the newsworthy developments of the earlier 
years of the decade was the death of his wife, Evita, 
probably the most powerful woman ever to have 
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lived in Latin America. Three presidents were shot 
during the decade: Castillo Armas of Guatemala, 
Somoza of Nicaragua, and Remon of Panama. 

But in Mexico the irregularity of presidential suc- 
cession and the accompaniment of ballots by bullets 
are long since past. Other countries are experiencing 
a similar evolution. The “insurrectionary habit,” as 
the first Roosevelt called it, is dying out. They were 
ten eventful years in Latin America and the next 
ten seem to promise an equally notable decade. What 
will it bring? 

For one thing, a new flood tide of social and eco- 
nomic change seems almost ready to strain at the 
dikes and levees of the established and conventional 
order. Cuba’s experience of the past year and a half 
is probably an omen of things to come. Rapid com- 
munication and a heightened knowledge of how other 
areas of the world are progressing make it no longer 
possible to maintain large portions of Latin America 
in what is in effect an anachronistically feudal situa- 
tion. Medievalism must give way to the inexorable 
coming of contemporary conditions, no matter how 
much a rapidly eroding aristocracy might wish, like 
Cnut’s courtiers, to see the tide turned back. Politi- 
cal independence a century and a half ago was not 
then accompanied by an end of social, economic, and 
psychological colonialism. Autonomy in those latter 
areas now seems within grasp. 

Cuba’s is a dramatic revolution, like Mexico’s of 
half a century earlier. Revolution, in one degree or 
another, of one kind or another, has come to Peru, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, and other countries 
in the last decade or two. It even came in part to 
Argentina under the paradoxically reactionary leader- 
ship of Perén. The pattern differed in almost all 
cases and in some its development was stopped, tem- 
porarily, in midstream. It seems inevitable, though, 
that it will be resumed and that other countries will 
be swept into the current. If the dams that hold it 
back are built higher, wider, and more solidly the 
ultimate breakup will be only the more catastrophic. 

In the case of Cuba it seems uncertain that the 
revolution will not be sold out. If it is, it will be one 
of the most bitterly and ironically tragic fates ever 
to befall a Latin American country. The sellout 
would be, of course, to communism. That this politi- 
cal system and ideology will make an ever stronger 
bid for Latin America in the decade ahead seems cer- 
tain. An external counteraction could be provided by 
the United States but, to be successful, only with the 
greatest possible finesse, sensitivity, and deftness. 

In general, a crystal ball would seem to indicate 
that the influence of both the United States and com- 
munism may decline in Latin America. The reason, 
if it occurs, would be the rising tide of nationalism 
and economic maturation and diversification. Polliti- 
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cal and economic nationalism exercise almost a con- 
junctive symbiosis and the interactive operation of 
both in Latin America may well mean the progres- 
sive exclusion of all major foreign influences. 

The question might well be asked, then, what of 
the impact of the Catholic Church? Is not that a 
foreign organization and influence? There are in this 
instance, differences of degree and perhaps of sub- 
stance which make it unwise to give the same glib 
answer with regard to the Church. Its supreme di- 
rection is transatlantic it is true and it, like comimu- 
nism, is authoritarian, but the Church is far more 
part and parcel of the culture pattern of Latin Amer- 
ica than is communism and it is far more woven into 
the intimate and basic mores of the people. The suc- 
cess of communism would almost necessarily be 
geared to a disrupted and deteriorating socioeconomic 
picture; that of the Church is not. It does seem like- 
ly, however, that the Catholic Church, with a long 
history of adaptive responses, will have to re-examine 
its role in Latin America and its relationship to poten- 
tially explosive social and economic forces. 

The Church traditionally has been considered as a 
vested and conservative institution in Latin America. 
The “army” has been regarded as another. They are 
not cut from the same cloth, however. The Church 
has far more flexibility as an institution than does 
the army. In an economically progressive and a 
politically stabilized country the army becomes in- 


creasingly anachronistic, at least in the terms in which 
Latin America has traditionally known it. What 
Mexico, formerly as army-ridden as any country in 
Latin America, has done to deflate and normalize the 
role of the armed forces can be done in other coun- 
tries. It seems likely that the 1960’s will see progress 
in such a direction. 

A part of the intricately changing picture will be 
the continued growth of the middle classes. The es- 
sential lack of such groups in much of Latin America 
in the past has been one of the chief clues to the basic 
imbalance of the area. Middle classes almost inevit- 
ably have an urban orientation and this makes almost 
certain the continued disproportionate growth of 
Latin American cities in the next decade. 

Much depends, then, on how well directed and 
integrated the economic growth of Latin America is 
in the 1960’s. If well handled, a product will cer- 
tainly be a widening and deepening of democratic 
expression. Democracy does not thrive where condi- 
tions lack integration and balance. It is probably too 
much to expect that everything during the decade 
will result just as the doctor ordered; but in general 
the prognosis looks good, the patient appears basical- 
ly healthy, and Latin America will doubtless emerge 
in 1970 a stronger and better ordered part of the 
world than it is now, just as the condition in 1960 
shows a measurable improvement over that of mid- 
century. 


Nigeria’s Steps Into the 
Future of Independence 


I have just returned from a tour of Nigeria, most 
populous of African countries—four times as big as 
Britain, with a population of more than 36,000,000. 
From the plateau and hills of the north, to the surf- 
pounded coast I found an energy, an enthusiasm and 
a confidence that bodes well for the new era of inde- 
pendence for the country which begins there on 
October 1. 

I was astonished at the great leap forward that 
Nigeria had made in the 14 years since my previous 
visit. Indeed, looking back, the whole story of Ni- 
geria in modern times illustrates how rapidly a de- 
termined and energetic people can advance once an 
imaginative policy has been evolved for them. 


Not Many Years 


Let it be remembered that it is only 62 years since 
the boundaries of the country were recognized, and 
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only 46 years since the Southern and Northern parts 
were amalgamated to form the land of Nigeria as 
we know it today. 

It is true, of course, that the coastal peoples of the 
area, in common with all those living along the Gulf 
of Guinea, had contact with Europeans since the 
latter part of the 15th century, but it was not until 
1861 that Britain established a lasting footing. That 
was when Lagos was ceded to the Crown as a base 
for anti-slavery operations. Traders and mission- 
aries began to penetrate the interior, and Yorubaland 
in the East came under British protection. The 
North (from which much of the slave trading ema- 
nated) followed the same path. What was known 
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as the “Oil Rivers Protectorate” and its hinterland 
had already become the Niger Coast Protectorate. 

The connection between Britain and the people of 
what is now Nigeria broadened and strengthened 
until the formation of the Colony and Protectorate 
in 1914, the great Sir Frederick Lugard being, fit- 
tingly, the first Governor-General. From that time 
on, the story has been one of the gradual march for- 
ward to independence. It was never, of course, a 
straight-forward proposition. For here was a new 
land with artificially-created boundaries and a popu- 
lation so diverse in religion and tribal customs that 
three Regions emerged. At its formation, the hinter- 
land was still but little known, and indeed the actual 
era of its exploration was only just ending. 


Economic Expansion 


The establishment of law and order throughout 
the entire region, plus the gradual extension of a 
comprehensive administration, heralded the real be- 
ginning of economic expansion. Railways and roads 
opened up the land, and this revolution in communi- 
cations gradually brought about a dawning concep- 
tion of nationhood. Education gave a further dy- 
namic impulse to the whole process of advancement 
(and the work of the missions in this field was of 
incalculable value). 

But it has been in the years since the second world 
war that Nigeria’s progress has merited the descrip- 
tion of dramatic. During those years it has been my 
business to observe the progress of the various coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. I would have said only 
seven years ago that Solomon himself would have 
been hard pressed to solve the key problem of na- 
tional disunity in Nigeria. The differences between 
the three Regions of North, East and West—not to 
mention the tribal differences within those Regions— 
seemed almost insuperable. 

Yet looking back, it can be seen that the impulse 
towards nationhood was always there, despite the 
factional disagreements. And underlying everything 
was the hard fact that Nigeria was, even in 1946, so 
linked economically that the battle was half-won. 

It was in that very year of 1946 that a constitu- 
tion was evolved which established a central legisla- 
ture for the whole of the territory, and regional 
councils also. The inevitable tug-of-war between 
the center and the regions which always follows such 
constitutional arrangements persisted during the en- 
suing years. And it was this balance of power that 
dictated all the constitutional steps that followed. 
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Towards National Unity 


A quasi-federal constitution was introduced in 
1951, and though it increased regional autonomy it 
proved too closely-knit a framework. Conferences 
held in 1953 and 1954 evolved a new constitution 
for the country (henceforward to be known as the 
Federation of Nigeria). Regional autonomy was in- 
creased and this actually strengthened the desire for 
cooperation between the Regions. 

At the same time as this delicate route-finding 
towards national unity was proceeding, power was 
steadily passing into the hands of the Nigerian peo- 
ple. By 1957, yet another Conference agreed on 
internal self-government for the Eastern and West- 
ern Regions (the Northern Region secured the same 
status last year). 

It was at the historic London Conference in 1958 
that the decisive final steps were taken. It was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
then Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, that Britain would 
introduce a Bill to enable Nigeria to become fully 
independent on October 1, 1960, if the Nigerian 
Parliament passed a resolution early in 1960 asking 
for independence. 


Proud Impulse 


The election has resulted in a coalition government 
of the Northern People’s Congress and the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons under Prime 
Minister Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, with the 
Action Group under Chief Awolowo forming the 
Opposition. But what will always stay in my mind 
as the dramatic highlight in the story of modern 
Nigeria is that remarkable London Conference of 
1958, when a proud impulse for independence 
seemed to sweep away overnight the daunting ob- 
stacles of the past. 

The credit goes largely to the patient and sympa- 
thetic Mr. Lennox-Boyd, and to the statesmanship of 
the Nigerian leaders—the experienced and astute Dr. 
Azikiwe, the hard-working Chief Awolowo, the 
cautious yet far-seeing Sardauna of Sokota and that 
pledged and sincere man, the Prime Minister of the 
Federation. They put Nigeria first—not sectional 
interest—and that is the policy that will guarantee 
success in the future. As the Prime Minister said 
when I talked to him in Lagos a little while ago: 
“Unity is the great need. We must get our own 
house in order—that is our first task.” 

If that is done, Nigeria will emerge as one of the 
great influences in the shaping of the new Africa. 
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Peace and Security in Africa 


The International Conference on Positive Action 
for Peace and Security in Africa was held at Accra 
during the period of April 7th to 10th, 1960. Por- 
tions of a report to the American Friends Service 
Committee have been used to form this article. 

The conference was organized by the Ghana Bu- 
reau of African Affairs, which is wholly financed by 
the Government of Ghana. Its secretary is a Ghana- 
ian, A. K. Barden, and the conference organizer an 
Englishman, Michael Randle. One of the most dra- 
matic circumstances of this conference was to find 
a European pacifist at the centre of the pan-African 
movement, carrying clearly and unquestionably the 
full confidence of Dr. Nkrumah and sharing with 
other pacifists in the discussion of policy for the In- 
dependent African States. (Perhaps I should name 
them: Michael Scott [British], A. J. Muste, Bill 
Sutherland [U.S.A.], Pierre Martin and Esther 
Peter [French], all members of the Sahara Protest 
Expedition, the positive action which established the 
high confidence in them displayed by all the Africans 
at this conference. ) 

Dr. Nkrumah, as host to the conference, opened 
the first session with a speech addressed to “Fellow- 
Africans, ladies and gentlemen.” This was, in my 
view, the most constructive and well-considered con- 
tribution we had throughout the four days, and I 
will draw attention to a few of the points he made. 

He set out the major problems which are destroy- 
ing or threatening the peace and security of Africa: 
first, the explosion by the French of two atomic 
bombs in the Sahara and the threat of further ex- 
plosions on African soil; secondly, “the wanton mas- 
sacre in the Union of South Africa of our brothers 
and sisters who were engaged in peaceful demonstra- 
tions against humiliating and repulsive laws” and the 
need to find effective means to prevent further bru- 
talities; thirdly, the war in Algeria and the need for 
the French Government “to adapt itself to the idea 
of negotiating peace with our valiant fighting broth- 
ers in Algeria,” and finally the continuing oppression 
in Africa by the colonial powers and “the necessity 
to alert the people of Africa against the new form 
of colonialism and its attempt to balkanise the conti- 
nent.” 

One form of this new colonialism was the atomic 
testing by the French in Algeria. Nkrumah gave an 
account of the Ghana protest expedition led by 
Michael Scott and then came his first suggestion. 
“Tf the direct action that was carried out by the inter- 
national protest team were to be repeated on a mass 
scale, or simultaneously from various parts of Africa, 
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the result could be as powerful and as successful as 
Ghandi’s historic Salt March. We salute Mahatma 
Ghandi and we remember in tribute to him that it was 
in South Africa that his method of non-violence and 
non-cooperation was first practiced in the struggle 
against the vicious race-discrimination that. still 
plagues that unhappy country. Now positive action 
with non-violence, as advocated by us, has found 
expression in South Africa in the defiance of oppres- 
sive pass laws ... There is no force, however impreg- 
nable, that a united and determined people cannot 
overcome.” 

You will note, I hope, that a Prime Minister and 
future President of this small but important nation 
has been prepared before people from 39 territories 
publicly to say that his country advocates non-vio- 
lence in the solution of the problems of African lib- 
eration. 

Dr. Nkrumah went on to propose a training centre 
“where volunteers would learn the essential disci- 
plines of concerted positive action. Such an establish- 
ment might become the centre for such needed re- 
search into the philosophy and technique of positive 
action, which . . . offers the greatest single hope for 
peace, security and brotherhood among mankind.” 

This proposal drew cheers and clapping from the 
audience which were renewed when Dr. Nkrumah 
made his next major point. He said: “We in Africa 
wish to live and develop ... We do not threaten any- 
one and we renounce the foul weapons that threaten 
the very existence of life on this planet. Rather, we 
put our trust in the awakening of mankind, which 
rejects this primitive barbarism, and believe firmly 
in positive non-violent action.” Before he left this 
topic Dr. Nkrumah reiterated for a third time the 
principle of non-violence. “We must mobilize all 
the forces of peace for positive non-violent action in 
protest against these outrages, and for making the 
social and political changes which are necessary to 
prevent future conflicts.” 

Dr. Nkrumah then turned to the “scarcely less 
vital sphere . . . the economic sphere,” looking to 
this as “the key to fruitful cooperation with other 
nations . . . at a functional level in the first instance 
. .. but leading to full political as well as economic 
unity that could be built up over wide regions, to ex- 
tend finally throughout the length and breadth of 
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our beloved continent.” He saw the European Com- 
mon Market as a brake to industrialization of those 
parts which were associated with it. 

But with the industrialization of Africa a necessity 
for the economic health of not only Africa but the 
world, he insisted that “this can only happen if the 
artificial boundaries that divide her are broken down 
to provide for viable economic units, and ultimately 
a single African unit. This means, he said, “an 
African common market, a common currency area 
and the development of communications of al! kinds 
to allow the free flow of goods and services. Inter- 
national capital could be attracted to such viable eco- 
nomic areas but it would not be attracted to a divided 
and backward Africa.” He proposed specifically that 
the independent African states should, even before 
actual political union takes place, enter into an Afri- 
can treaty organization which would work out, with 
expert assistance, “the fields in which co-operation 
can take place immediately.” 

The next vital issue Dr. Nkrumah raised was the 
cold war. Africa, he insisted, is not an extension of 
Europe and it must not be made the cockpit of the 
cold war. “We face neither East nor West”; he said, 
“we face forward. I refuse to accept the dictum that 
if you are not for me you are against me. Our slogan 
is ‘Positive Neutrality’.” This led on to the need for 
unity ... political unity . . . if Africa, standing out- 
side the East-West rivalry, is to have substantial in- 
fluence on world affairs. 

The first step to such unity is political freedom. 
“So long as any group on this continent denies the 
principle of one-man one-vote” Nkrumah said, “and 
uses its power to maintain its privilege, there will be 
insecurity for the oppressors and constant resentment 
and revolt on the part of the oppressed . .. We decry 
violence and deplore it. We are devoted to non- 
violent positive action. But experience has shown 
that when change is too long delayed or stubbornly 
resisted, violence will erupt . . . Our salvation and 
strength and our only way out of these ravages in 
Africa lies in political union .. .” Then, he envisaged 
a union of the western states, the Congo, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia; for a start. “It is not 
difficult,” he said, “to imagine the impact that such 
an African union would create on the world.” And 
then followed the sentence which brought loud and 
prolonged cheers and found the headlines in so many 
of the newspapers. “I for one,” he said, “am pre- 
pared to serve under any African leader who is able 
to offer the proper guidance in this great issue of our 
time.” It was said with such obvious sincerity that 
only the most disillusioned of cynics could permit 
himself to question, “Who could that be but Kwame 
Nkrumah himself?” 

The second plenary session allowed the leaders of 
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delegations from the other independent African 
states to express their views. They all dwelt on the 
three major problems; the atomic tests, the Algerian 
war, and South African apartheid. The general mood 
was one of bitterness and hostility, so that non-vio- 
lence rarely received a mention. One of the most 
moving speeches was that by Dr. Frantz Fanon of 
the F.L.N. (Front Liberation Nationale, the Alger- 
ian Liberation Movement). Violence, he said, must 
first be fought by truth and reason. But too great 
oppression leads to inner violence in the oppressed 
and eventually the reaction to violence becomes pure- 
ly animal, the expression of self-preservation at any 
price. Algeria had reached this stage because the 
colonial repression had become unbearable. But even 
now the Algerians did not set up hate against hate; 
they did not ask the French to leave Algeria. They 
simply insisted that in Algeria there is not one nation, 
the French, but two nations, the French and Alger- 
ians, and peace requires that this should be recog- 
nized. The speech was received with cheers and a 
standing ovation. 

Between plenary sessions, four separate commit- 
tees met. One delegate on the committee on Libera- 
tion of Africa suggested that the conference needed to 
hear more of the religious approach. He was, I be- 
lieve, a trade union delegate from Sierra Leone. This 
note was added to by Ralph Abernathy (U.S.A.) 
and he was complimented for it by Kojo Bosio, leader 
of the Ghana delegation. 

What may come of the conference is difficult to 
say. The resolutions were not impressive; they have 
more hostility than peace in them and much more 
needs to be done before Africa can look forward to 
a future of peace and security with any degree of 
confidence. The impressive thing about it, as a whole, 
was friendliness and the acceptance of each other by 
such a large gathering of Africans with dramatically 
divergent politics, policies, creeds, and cultures; 
drawn from every corner of a large continent. Emo- 
tionally there was unity, even though politics and 
institutions are fragmenting those few colonial em- 
pires which have so obviously reached their thirteenth 
hour. For the emerging independent states this is 
the morning of a new day and there is hope from 
the atmosphere of a conference like this that the 
coming dawn heralds a more peaceful day than the 
one which has gone. 

Countries of Origin of Delegates: 

Morocco, Algeria, ‘Tunisia, Libya, United Arab Republic, 
Sudan, Ethiopia, French Somaliland, British Somaliland, Somalia, 
Mali, Gambia, Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Ghana, Togoland, 
Dahomey, Nigeria, Cameroun, British Cameroons, Congo Repub- 
lic, Kenya, Zanzibar, Mauritious, Rhodesia (North and South), 
Tanganyika, Angola, South-West Africa, Basutoland, Union of 


South Africa, Norway, Sweden, Britain, France, Germany, Jugo- 
slavia, India, and United States of America. 
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World Teachers’ Organization 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of recent 
years has been the growth in the number of inter- 
national non-governmental organizations. They 
cover an enormous range of fields, from music to 
finance, from religious organizations to police work, 
from geophysics to mental health. All of them have 
some value. Even if they do no more than to intro- 
duce a few persons in each country to the different 
ways of life found in other countries, they perform 
a useful service. 

But few of these organizations, I dare say, have 
shown the remarkable growth in membership (from 
27 national organizations to 105, from 27 countries 
to 60, from a strength of slightly more than two mil- 
lion teachers to almost 4 million) experienced by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Its influence continues to grow. Its 
future is inherent in the needs of the teacher for 
greater professional training, for improved salaries 
and conditions of work, for more prestige and status, 
for more freedom of thought and teaching. But 
above all, its future is also inherent in the determina- 
tion of the teaching profession to cope with the great 
obstacles to international understanding that exist in 
all countries—illiteracy, national parochialism, and 
bigotry. 

Passing on the hard-won wisdom of the ages, 
eliminating ignorance, cultivating the potentialities in 
all children, illuminating all cultures—these are 
among the functions of professional teachers. 

The teachers of the United States have played an 
important part in developing voluntary associations 
with teachers in other parts of the world. In 1923 
the National Education Association sponsored in San 
Francisco an international meeting which led to the 
establishment of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. This Federation met every two years, 
as follows: 

1923 San Francisco 
1925 Edinburgh 
1927 Toronto 1935 Oxford 

1929 Geneva 1937 Tokyo 

With the coming of World War II the World 
Federation was obliged to suspend operations. A 
glance at the biennial volumes of proceedings will 
show, however, that it fulfilled a useful role in inter- 
national life for about fifteen years. 

In 1946, as World War II drew to a close, the 
National Education Association again sponsored and 
financed a gathering of representatives of teachers 
organizations, this time in Endicott, New York. This 
Conference decided not to attempt to revive the pre- 


1931 Denver 
1933 Dublin 
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war Federation but rather to start afresh. The new 
organization was called the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. It met annually in the 
following cities on the themes indicated: 


1946 Endicott 
1947 Glasgow 
1948 London 


Post-war educational reconstruction 
Organization of teachers 
Health education; international 
language; literacy 
Protection of teachers’ salaries; 
tenure and retirement 
School and public relations 
Education for international under- 
standing 


1949 Berne 


1950 Ottawa 
1951 Malta 


In 1952, at a meeting in Copenhagen, after sev- 
eral years of discussion, three existing international 
organizations formed a confederation that would 
enable the teaching profession to speak with one voice 
in international matters. The organizations were the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
(WOTP); the International Federation of Teachers 
Associations (IFTA), consisting of organizations of 
primary school teachers; and the International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers (FIPESO). WOTP 
was thus reorganized, while IFTA and FIPESO 
carried on their own activities within the broad 
WCOTP program. These two federations normally 
hold their annual meetings in the same place, and 
shortly before, the international WCOTP meeting. 

The principal office of the Secretariat is in Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of its main jobs is preparing for 
the international WCOTP meeting (called the As- 
sembly of Delegates). Such meetings are arduous 
and expensive affairs at best. When the delegates are 
all teachers, they become particularly difficult, since 
few teacher organizations are prosperous, and their 
members are not noted for receiving salaries that 
permit long voyages. For those teachers who live in 
Asia and Africa, where salaries and organizations are 
both impoverished, attending such meetings poses 
almost insuperable problems. 

There are, of course, numerous other hazards in- 
volved in arranging an annual international meeting. 
They extend from obtaining suitable meeting halls 
to communicating in many languages. WCOTP uses 
four official languages but is well aware that effective 
communication will require several times that num- 
ber to meet the needs of its members in Japan, Korea, 
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China, Malta, the Netherlands, Nigeria, Nyasaland, 
Singapore, Sweden, Tanganyika, Turkey, Uganda, 
Yugoslavia and other countries. 

From the Secretariat’s point of view, the problem 
was compounded in 1960 by the necessity of holding 
two regional meetings as well: an Asian conference 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, in April; and an African 
conference in Kampala, Uganda, in May. 

Nevertheless, WCOTP members consider these 
meetings worth the effort. Teachers discover how 
much they have in common, and how productive dis- 
cussion of their common problems can be. Topics 
such as parent-teacher cooperation, teacher education, 
the status of the teaching profession, the shortage of 
teachers, public support for education, the teaching 
of mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tural values—all these are of immediate and pressing 
importance not only to Canadian and Swiss teachers 
but also to teachers in France and Hong Kong. 

These are actually some of the subjects—one a 
year—discussed at WCOTP Assemblies of Delegates 
in the past, at Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, Manila, Frank- 
furt, Rome and Washington, D. C. 

Intellectual as well as physical preparation for 
these meetings is made far in advance. By means of 
questionnaire to member associations, these subjects 
are thoroughly investigated, then studied, then dis- 
cussed at the meeting, and finally issued with con- 
crete recommendations to educators and other inter- 
ested parties. Of course, summaries of the Assem- 
blies’ proceedings are also published. 

The topic discussed at the 1960 Assembly in Am- 
sterdam (July 31-August 7) was “Child Health and 
the School.” It was carefully selected with several 
considerations in mind. WCOTP recognizes that the 
health of children is fundamentally related to the 
success of teaching. The sick child cannot learn easily. 
The teacher knows that whatever he can do to free 
children from such scourges as malaria, malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, cholera, mental disease and poliomyelitis 
is part of his essential function. 

We know that in all countries there exists a tre- 
mendous gap between what doctors know and what 
people do. One way to bridge this gap is through 
systematic instruction in the schools, particularly in 
the primary schools when the child population is 
largest, when learning is rapid and when health can 
be protected over the longest period by what chil- 
dren learn. 

Furthermore, this theme gives WCOTP the op- 
portunity to underline some serious facts about the 
necessity of maintaining the health of the teacher. 
Everyone agrees that a teacher with a serious com- 
municable disease may endanger the children in his 
care. It is less obvious, but equally true, that anxiety 
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fatigue and frustration are also communicable, and 
especially so to little children. Whatever can be done 
to make the teacher feel that he has a secure, re- 
spected and responsible place in society will have a 
wholesome effect not only upon the teacher, but upon 
the mental and emotional health of the children in 
the classroom. 

The enlistment of teachers in this crusade to im- 
prove children’s health is strengthening cooperation 
with those international organizations (the World 
Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund) that are already active in the field. 

But the Delegates at the Amsterdam Assembly 
discussed a host of other matters. They discussed a 
report on the machinery for salary negotiations found 
in different countries, reports submitted by the 
WCOTP Asian regional conference and two com- 
mittees that deal with education in Africa. Members 
of the five subject-matter committees met to plan re- 
search and programs on educational journalism; rural 
education; education for handicapped children; tech- 
nical and vocational education; and adult education. 
The Delegates received reports from constituent fed- 
erations, and from official WCOTP observers at in- 
ternational meetings. They learned of ongoing work 
conducted by WCOTP in cooperation with UN spe- 
cialized agencies to further one of the principal pur- 
poses of WCOTP: “to foster a conception of educa- 
tion directed towards the promotion of international 
understanding and good-will.” 

Although WCOTP has consultative status as a 
non-governmental organization with other UN 
bodies, including the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and FAO, it works most closely with the United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Member organizations in 13 countries are 
preparing materials at the primary and secondary 
school levels for use in teaching non-political aspects 
of the work of the UN and its related agencies. 
Forty member organizations contributed to a publi- 
cation listing audio-visual materials designed to assist 
Unesco’s long-range project on “Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” The 
Secretariat issued A Reading Guide to Asia for 
Teachers and a booklet for use in the elementary 
schools on life of children in Japan. A WCOTP 
office has been established in Paris to maintain even 
closer liaison with Unesco. Other WCOTP offices 
are in London and New Delhi. 

The year-long activities of WCOTP include the 
publication in English, French and Spanish editions 
of a quarterly on international education, which per- 
mits teachers in one country to learn about educa- 
tional problems in other countries, and sometimes to 
borrow the solutions that have been discovered. 
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Finally, the organization has had several occasions 
to use its influence and prestige to defend the pro- 
fessional rights of teachers and their organizations, 
whenever they have been threatened and assistance 
has been requested. The Confederation, by its Consti- 
tution, steers clear of “all questions involving polit- 
ical, party-political or religious controversy,” but is 
adamant when the legitimate rights of teachers are 


Britain and the Commonwealth 


On one of his last public appearances as Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, the late Lord Halifax, 
a former Viceroy of India, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary and later Ambassador to the United States, re- 
marked that “even after a lifetime spent in touch 
with the affairs and people of the Commonwealth,” 
it was still with a sense “of wonder illuminated by 
hope” that he surveyed the Commonwealth associa- 
tion and the pattern of cooperation which gave it 
meaning. His words suggest something, at least, of 
the way in which people in Britain regard the Com- 
monwealth. 

It represents for most of them an idea as well as an 
existing political reality and is, therefore, often 
thought of almost as much in terms of the possibilities 
deemed implicit in the idea as of the actual political 
advantages of membership at any given time. The in- 
calculable element in Commonwealth history, pro- 
ducing so many unforeseen consequences perhaps ac- 
counts for this. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations was the 
outcome, but by no means the necessary outcome, of 
history. Other empires have left no Commonwealth 
behind them. The origins of the Commonwealth may 
be clearly traced to the Durham Report of 1839 and 
the British North America Act, by virtue of which 
Canada became the first Dominion in 1867. New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa, the 50th anni- 
versary of whose Act of Union falls this year, all be- 
came Dominions before the first world war. 


Responsible Self-Government 


In each instance, responsible self-government on 
the British parliamentary model was the foundation 
on which was built a relationship that was thought 
of more and more, as time went by, in terms of 
equality. This was not because of any exceptional en- 
lightenment on the part of British statesmen, as some 
transcendentalists (of whom the Commonwealth has 
attracted its share) would have us suppose, but be- 
cause it seemed to be the one way in which the resolve 
of the Dominions to establish their national identities 
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infringed upon by government or other sources. 

The task of improving education in all countries, 
is, indeed, too important a matter to be left solely to 
professional educators. But if the teachers of the 
world are strongly and democratically organized, and 
help each other to live up to the highest standards of 
the profession, their importance in this effort cannot 
be over-estimated. 


BY NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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might be reconciled with the close and continuing 
association with Britain which, for the most part, they 
were also and equally resolved to maintain. 

In 1926, the relationship of the Dominions to 
Britain was described by the Imperial Conference in 
a classic report known to history by the name of its 
chairman, Lord Balfour. Its description of the Do- 
minions as autonomous communities, freely asso- 
ciated, equal in status with Britain and owing a com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown, has been so often 
quoted apart from the political context which gives it 
meaning, that it, too, has acquired a somewhat dis- 
embodied air. Yet the assertion, above all, of equal- 
ity as the root principle of Commonwealth relations 
in 1926 went to the heart of the matter. 


Broadened Circle 


Since then, the narrow circle of the older Domin- 
ions, mostly European in population and wholly 
European in respect of government, has been broad- 
ened, first in 1947 to include India, Pakistan; next 
Ceylon; and then, more recently, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya. Nigeria will join on October 
1, this year and Sierra Leone on April 27, 1961. But 
while the membership of the Commonwealth has been 
thus enlarged and its composition transformed, the 
root principle determining relations between mem- 
ber-states remains unaltered. It is through applica- 
tion of it, that the constitutional structure formally 
linking the Commonwealth overseas with Britain has 
been so modified that there are today republics as 
well as monarchies within it, and that, perhaps even 
more striking, the right to decide upon the admission 
of new members is vested, not in the United King- 
dom Government, but equally in all the existing gov- 
ernments of the Commonwealth. 

Britain’s relationship with other members of the 
Commonwealth has changed almost as much in terms 
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of political reality as of constitutional form. In 1926 
equality of status was not matched by anything like 
equality in stature. Britain overshadowed the Do- 
minions in power and resources. This is no longer 
true today. There are within the Commonwealth 
member-nations, Canada, India, Australia, which play 
an important part in the world affairs. With their 
increased stature they have developed and continue 
to develop, a widening range of regional and world 
interests. This means, apart from any other consid- 
eration, that the unity that derived from concentra- 
tion of power and of policy-making on world issues 
at the heart of the Commonwealth until the second 
world war no longer exists. Agreement, even on 
major matters of policy, can no longer be assumed; 
it has to be sought and worked for. This is a change 
in the Commonwealth relationship that has demand- 
ed of Britain a political and psychological adjust- 
ment which, while it has not always been either 
prompt or painless has, nonetheless, been made. 
Re-Distribution of Power 

Re-distribution of power within the Common- 
wealth has much enhanced the importance of her 
means of cooperation among member-states. Since 
there is no centralized machinery to impose unity 
from above, agreement has to be sought in discussion 
of common interests. It is in consultation of this kind 
and for this purpose that there is to be found one of 
the vital links of the Commonwealth connection to- 
day and one which, incidentally, governments of 


countries newly independent and fresh to considera- 
tion of world problems, find especially advantageous. 
The importance attached to it explains why meetings 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers have been far 
more frequent since 1945 than were meetings of 
Imperial Conferences before 1939 and why Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers, despite many other pre- 
occupations, have been constant in their attendance 
at them. 

Reliance upon “consultation and consultation 
only,” does not, and in most instances cannot, produce 
quick decisions. Nonetheless, while speed is impor- 
tant, so also is reflection and judgment. The variety 
of Commonwealth membership today enables the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth Govern- 
ments to take into account the opinion of countries in 
all continents before reaching a conclusion. In cer- 
tain circumstances, and notably during the Korean 
War and its aftermath, this can be of great advantage. 
It is something which, at best, may help to open the 
way to a solution, even if not necessarily to provide 
it. 

Encouraged by consideration of its past, cherishing 
the notion that, however imperfectly realized in 
practice, there is in the idea of a Commonwealth of 
free and equal nations something of enduring value, 
many people in Britain continue to see in it the in- 
strument through which they may best contribute to 
the solution of difficult problems and to understand- 
ing among men of different culture and race. 


New Roles For the Latin 


American Military 


An examination of the history of Latin America 
reveals that in all but a few of the twenty countries, 
the activities of the armed forces have long per- 
meated national life, dominating politics directly or 
by assuming an Olympian role as arbiter among the 
civilian contestants. Into the class and group antag- 
onism of Latin American society the military have 
entered, traditionally to enforce social stability, more 
recently to sometimes provoke change and reform. 
In economic and foreign affairs their voice has often 
loomed large. The area’s armed forces have been so 
active in extra-military activities that their military 
functions of defending against outside aggression and 
of preserving internal order have become of second- 
ary importance. 

A great deal is heard today about the changing 
role of Latin America’s armed forces. In the post- 
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World War II period, the broad reform programs 
sponsored by military presidents, such as Juan Perén 
in Argentina, Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala, “Chichi” 
Remén in Panama, and Gustavo Rojas Pinilla in 
Colombia, suggested that the armed forces had sud- 
denly become a social revolutionary force. And over 
the past five years the rapid and spectacular disap- 
pearance of most of the area’s military dictators has 
led to the widespread belief that the traditional polit- 
ical role of the military in Latin America is coming 
to an abrupt end. 

It is the purpose of this article to take an historical 
look at these changing social and political roles of 
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the armed forces and to draw, if possible, some tenta- 
tive conclusions. 


The Changing Social Role 


Until well into the twentieth century, societies 
were generally stable and economies were rural- 
oriented in the various Latin American countries. The 
typical social structure consisted of a minority group 
of large landholders at the top, a poverty-stricken, 
politically apathetic, inarticulate mass at the bottom, 
and a middle class far too small and ineffective to 
bridge the gap between the rich and poor. 

The landholding elements either controlled poli- 
tics directly or shared political control with the armed 
forces. Also included in the traditional order was 
the Catholic church. All three components of this 
tripartite oligarchy cooperated and connived in the 
preservation of the social status quo. 

Revolutions in Latin America down to the time of 
World War I (except in Mexico in 1910) were not 
social upheavals. They were political in nature only, 
not mass movements. Combatants were generally 
rival military chieftains and their adherents. Some- 
times in the background interested members of the 
landed oligarchy or the small group of educated 
civilian professional men would engage in the politi- 
cal intrigue, but the overwhelming majority of the 
population were not affected. Thus the so-called 
revolutions were merely palace revolts, fights for 
the spoils of office amongst the military and civilian 
elite. When a revolt succeeded, the top personnel in 
government would be supplanted by the victors, but 
for the masses all that occurred was a change of 
masters. 

The various military leaders who conducted revo- 
lutions were under no pressure to change the existing 
social system nor did they show any inclination to do 
so. Instead, the top army officers generally identified 
themselves with the propertied elite. In fact, they 
often took advantage of their political power to amass 
wealth and become landowners themselves. 

Following World War I, however, the previously 
static society and economy of Latin America began 
to undergo a fundamental transformation. World 
War I itself ruptured Latin America’s broad ties to 
a previously stable Europe. The shocks of the 1914- 
1918 upheaval were compounded by the depressions 
of 1920-1921 and 1927, and the great depression of 
the 1930s. Added to this was the impact of socialism, 
fascism, and communism, and the influence of the 
New Deal, all of which helped hasten the breakdown 
of the traditional order in Latin America. 

There began to occur profound economic change 
as the area’s rural-oriented, colonial-type economy 
rapidly gave way to industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. The trade disruptions of World War I stimu- 
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lated a drive for greater economic independence. To 
this end, a determined and sustained program of 
industrialization began in most of the area. The in- 
dustrialization trend was accelerated by the failure 
of attempts during the 1920’s to build the interna- 
tional economy, by its collapse in the 1930’s, and by 
the further economic dislocations resulting from 
World War II. Toward the end of the latter con- 
flict, there had been built up in most of Latin Amer- 
ica a new and substantial industrial sector of the 
economy along-side the traditionalist agricultural 
sector. 

These economic changes were in turn causes of pro- 
found social change. It was this industrialization- 
urbanization trend which gave rise to new social 
groups and classes. The traditional order of society 
began to be challenged by middle class and laboring 
groups, and even in many of the lesser Republics the 
locus of social power began to shift. Thus society 
began to change, to become more complex. No longer 
did it consist simply of an elite of large landholders, 
an insignificant professional and commercial middle 
class and a great mass of illiterate agricultural work- 
ers. Between the two World Wars there were added 
industrial entrepreneurs and small capitalists, large 
professional groups, and masses of literate city wage 
earners. It was these new urban-oriented groups 
which brought pressures to bear for fundamental 
change in the old system. 

The ways in which the various components of the 
traditional order reacted to these reform pressures 
has varied greatly. As might be expected, the most 
stubborn resistance came from the large landholders. 
As their political power began to decline and their 
relative economic might to diminish, they resisted 
all the more bitterly social reform in general and 
agrarian reform in particular. The Catholic Church, 
hitherto closely tied to the old order, made a mod- 
erate accommodation to the changing social environ- 
ment, particularly in the cities where it belatedly be- 
came active in the founding of Christian Socialist 
political movements and in the creation of Catholic 
trade unions. However, the accommodation of the 
armed forces to the new order, though varying great- 
ly from country to country, was the most profound 
and flexible of any of the three elements of the tri- 
partite oligarchy. 

Now what precisely has been the role of the mili- 
tary in Latin America’s twentieth century social up- 
heaval? In two countries the armed forces were 
deeply involved prior to 1930. In Mexico, follow- 
ing the outbreak of the 1910 revolution they allied 
with the traditionalist elements in resisting reform, 
and the result was that the regular army in 1914 was 
annihilated by the amateur soldiers of the revolution, 
who then proceeded to direct, for the next one- 
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quarter of a century, a broad program of funda- 
mental social reform. During the 1920’s, the armed 
forces of Chile, which had long remained aloof from 
politics, stepped in to arbitrate the nation’s develop- 
ing social crisis. In September, 1924, they used force 
in behalf of the people to break the deadlock between 
the oligarchic Congress and the popularly-elected 
President Arturo Alessandri. A few months later, a 
clique of young officers seized control of the armed 
forces and, shortly thereafter, of the government as 
well. Thereupon Major Carlos Ibafiez established 
a military dictatorship, and up until the coming of 
the great depression he was notably successful in com- 
bining authoritarian rule with policies aimed at meet- 
ing popular demands for greater social justice. 

The great depression, bringing the social crisis to a 
head nearly everywhere in Latin America, provoked 
the military to play a role—and it was generally a de- 
termining one—in the class conflicts of the various 
countries. In general, in the period 1930 up until 
the final years of World War II, the armed forces 
directed their efforts toward holding back the forces 
of social revolution, toward preservation of the old 
order by force. When the depression began in 1929, 
rightest military dictators were already in power in 
Cuba and Venezuela, and during the years 1930- 
1931, military regimes of similar orientation and 
philosophy were set up to preserve the status quo 
against the onslaughts of the left in Argentina, Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, El Salvador, the Dominican Re- 
public, and in Guatemala. 

In a few countries during the 1930’s, however, the 
armed forces, at least temporarily, played a key role 
in driving traditionalist ruling elements from power. 
In Brazil in 1930 they were responsible for the suc- 
cess of Getulio Vargas’ nationalist revolution; in Pan- 
ama in 1931 the police were instrumental in break- 
ing the political monopoly of the old oligarchy; in 
Cuba in 1933 the enlisted men, led by Sergeant Ful- 
gencio Batista, overwhelmed the officers and set up 
a government which for a time at least was somewhat 
more responsive to the previously neglected demands 
of the lower income groups in the country. Finally, 
in both Bolivia and Paraguay, following the Chaco 
War, successful revolts took place during 1936 under 
the leadership of radical young officers inspired by 
ideas of social reform and authoritarian nationalism. 

By the eve of World War II, however, this brief 
flurry of military radicalism in the above five coun- 
tries had spent its force and the political picture in 
Latin America had generally reverted to the rightist 
authoritarian pattern. When the war broke out in 
Europe conservative generals were presiding in Bo- 
livia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, El Salvador, Venezuela 
and Paraguay, while traditionalist civilian regimes, 
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maintained in office by the armed forces, prevailed 
in Argentina, Panama and Haiti. The army-backed 
Vargas and Batista dictatorships in Brazil and Cuba 
had lost much of their early radicalism, and by this 
time were right-of-center regimes. Only in Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Uruguay was the 
military not playing an active and conservative polit- 
ical role. 

The net effect of World War II was to freeze tra- 
ditionalist regimes in power. The wartime emergency 
provided dictatorial regimes with justification for 
outlawing all political experimentation and major 
social and economic reform for the duration. Also, 
the United States, whose over-riding consideration 
was strategic, did its best to maintain stability, and 
accordingly provided incumbent regimes with mili- 
tary and economic aid. 

And yet the war produced pressures which made 
the maintenance of the status quo progressively more 
difficult. Trade disruption, as in World War I, gave 
great new impetus to industrialization and to unprec- 
edented exports of industrial raw materials and food- 
stuffs to the Allies. But this wartime prosperity was 
not broadly based, for the traditionalist governments, 
despite inflation, often froze wages and prohibited 
strikes. The hardships suffered by the middle and 
lower-income groups intensified social stresses and 
strains. It was merely a matter of time before popu- 
lar pressure would break through the oligarchic dikes 
and bring a flood of social change and reform. 

The decade 1943-1953 was in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries one of revolt against the old order. 
Civilian foes were joined by military ones, mostly 
young officers restless under a static armed forces or- 
ganization that offered little opportunity for change 
and advancement. Toward the end of World War 
II, an assortment of disgruntled, patriotic, and ambi- 
tious colonels and majors began joining aspiring pop- 
ular movements, and as a result there began to occur 
in Latin America a cycle of revolutions far more fun- 
damental than the palace revolts of the past. 

The first breakthrough came in Argentina in 1943 
when Colonel Juan Perén and his colleagues seized 
the government and thereupon began catering to the 
lower-income elements, the “descamisados” (shirt- 
less ones), launching an attack upon wealth and priv- 
ilege. Later that same year, Major Gualberto Villa- 
roel and his colleagues conducted a similar-type up- 
heaval in Bolivia, quite obviously an echo of events 
in Buenos Aires. The following year young army 
officers in Venezuela destroyed the oligarchy’s politi- 
cal grip and brought the revolutionary Democratic 
Action party to power. Oscar Osorio’s “colonels? 
revolution” in El Salvador in 1948 and the assump- 
tion of power by Police Chief Remén in Panama, 
were further manifestations of this same trend to 
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provide a greater measure of social justice. The final 
such movement occurred in Colombia in 1953 when 
General Rojas Pinilla overthrew the Conservative 
government, set up a military regime in its stead, and 
thereupon set about, Perén-like, to provide dictatorial 
power for himself and more social justice for the 
long-exploited Colombian people. 

By the time of the latter revolution, however, the 
cycle of military-led social reform movements had 
already been overlapped by a new cycle of counter- 
revolution. As early as 1946, when the wave of so- 
cial change seemed to be carrying all before it, politi- 
cal movements in some countries began to flow in the 
other direction. In the face of leftist demagoguery, 
violence, and extremism, it appears that military offi- 
cers and middle group elements began to lose some 
of their enthusiasm for social reform. Traditionalist 
groups promptly seized opportunities to reassert 
themselves. The reaction continued until every gov- 
ernment of the military reform type was either over- 
turned or forced to adopt a more moderate course. 

In 1946, Villaroel was hanged from a lamppost in 
Bolivia, and senior army officers restored the power 
of the oligarchy. Late in 1947, the armed forces of 
Ecuador decided that the time had come to save the 
country from what they regarded as the demagogic 
rule of José Maria Velasco Ibarra, whom they had 
brought to power just three years previous. Similarly 
in Venezuela, in November of 1948, the very young 
officers who had sponsored Democratic Action became 
disenchanted, took over the government themselves, 
and established a rightist military dictatorship. 

E] Salvador’s revolution of 1948 merely petered 
out by the early 1950’s as the young officers who led 
the movement forgot about their promises for social 
reform. The Guatemalan revolt of 1954, led by 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, saved the country 
from the Communists, but it also saved the old order. 
In early 1955, Panama’s three-year experiment in 
social reform came to an abrupt end as Colonel 
Remon was assassinated, whereupon the nation’s first 
families resumed political power. Later that same 
year Perén himself was toppled in a counterrevolu- 
tion led by the armed forces supported by the middle 
and upper income groups in society. The final demise 
of the military reform regimes in Latin America oc- 
curred in Colombia in the spring of 1957, when the 
inept Rojas Pinilla was ousted by the military, which 
soon transferred political power to traditionalist ci- 
vilian elements. 

Thus did the Latin American armed forces brief 
experiment in social reform come to an end. In all 
the countries they either returned to a holding action 
for the oligarchy against the pressures from the left, 
or else attempted to eschew entirely involvement in 
socio-political problems. There are no more miltary 
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reformers on the Latin American political scene 
today. 

It should be noted that in two countries—in Bo- 
livia in 1952 and in Cuba in 1959—where the mili- 
tary was adamant in its attempts to shore up the old 
order against social change, that civilian-led popular 
revolutions overwhelmed and destroyed the armed 
forces, just as they did in Mexico in 1910, and as a 
result revolutionary reform-minded regimes are stil] 
in power in Bolivia and Cuba today. 


The Changing Political Role 


In March of 1955, thirteen of the twenty Latin 
American countries were ruled by military presidents 
originally in power by force. Then, suddenly, in the 
space of less than four years, the great majority of 
these leaders were removed from power in a most 
spectacular fashion and with a degree of rapidity un 
precedented in the entire history of the area. During 
1955, as already mentioned, Remén was assassinated 
in Panama and Perén was toppled by revolution in 
Argentina. The following year General Anastasia 
Somoza was assassinated in Nicaragua, General Paul 
Magloire was driven from power in Haiti by a gen 
eral strike, and General Manuel Odria was obliged 
to retire in Peru following the failure of his candi- 
date to win the elections. During 1957 Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas was assassinated in Guatemala 
while General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was driven from 
power, as mentioned, in Colombia. The year 1958 
witnessed the downfall of General Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez in Venezuela by revolution and of General 
Carlos Ibafiez del Campo in Chile by constitutional 
means. In January of 1959 General Fulgencio Ba- 
tista and the armed forces were overwhelmed by the 
revolutionaries in Cuba. 

Accordingly, today the number of military officers 
in presidential chairs in Latin America has been re- 
duced to just four: General Rafael Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic, General Alfredo Stroessner in 
Paraguay, General Miguel Idigoras Fuentes in Guat- 
emala, and Colonel José Maria Lemus in FE] Salva- 
dor. The countries these four men rule are all minor 
ones. Combined they possess a mere 5 per cent of 
Latin America’s total population. 

Though there has been unmistakably a sudden, 
pronounced antimilitaristic trend underway in Latin 
America over the past five years, it is premature to 
attempt to draw any definite conclusions with respect 
to its duration and probable significance. However, 
it is well to bear in mind that repeatedly in the past 
there have been alternating trends toward and away 
from military rule in Latin America, and that accord 
ingly there can be no assurance that the political 
pendulum which is currently swinging toward the 
civilian leaders will not again revert to army officers. 
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Also, despite the recent disappearance of so many 
uniformed presidents, the political influence of the 
military is still very pronounced in two-thirds of the 
Latin American republics. Only in a small minority 
of the countries are the civilians unequivocally in 
charge and in a position to give orders to the military. 

In seven of the twenty republics the armed forces 
traditionally unquestionably still are the dominant 
political force. In Paraguay, under General Stroess- 
ner, there has flourished the most extreme case of 
predatory praetorianism ever since May of 1954 
when the armed forces declared a moratorium upon 
all civilian political activity, set up an all-military 
regime, and subsequently, helped themselves an- 
nually to more than half the government’s total 
revenues. The Dominican Republic has an equally 
primitive and predatory, but more personalistic mili- 
tary government which General Trujillo has main- 
tained ever since 1930 by brutal dictatorial methods. 
The Somoza family—Luis Somoza is president—and 
the guardia nacional—Tachito Somoza is its com- 
mander—continues to rule and exploit Nicaragua in 
the manner to which they have been accustomed since 
1933. In Haiti, the tenure of President Francois 
Duvalier, like that of his predecessors in office, de- 
pends not so much upon what he does for the wel- 
fare of the country as it does upon how well he looks 
after the army. In Panama, though the civilian olig- 
archy has since 1955 returned to dominate the execu- 
tive branch of government, the police (now called 
the guardia nacional) remain, as they have ever since 
the 1930s, the key force behind the scenes and the 
ultimate political arbiter. Liberal President Ramon 
Villeda Morales’ reform program for Honduras has 
been drastically watered down in the face of the tra- 
ditionalist conservatism of the armed forces and their 
threats to intervene and assume their customary polit- 
ical monopoly. Finally, in El Salvador, the armed 
forces, ever since 1930, have remained in complete 
charge of the nation’s politics and administration. 

Inasmuch as all seven of these countries have a 
number of common characteristics it would appear 
that environment has a great deal to do with the 
thriving of militarism. For all these countries are 
small—together they possess only 4 per cent of Latin 
America’s land area—and accordingly are relatively 
easy to control by force. These seven countries are 
the most backward in the area. All have tropical 
climates, primitive agricultural economics, low per 
capita incomes and high rates of illiteracy. A high 
degree of stratification characterizes their social struc- 
tures, with land and other forms of wealth and priv- 
ilege concentrated in the hands of the few, the middle 
class being small and ineffective, and the politically 
inert mass of the population existing at bare subsis- 
tence levels. The twentieth century revolutionary 
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stirrings by which the rest of Latin America has been 
affected were felt but briefly in Paraguay after the 
Chaco War, in Panama during World War II, in 
E] Salvador at the end of that conflict, and in Nica- 
ragua, Haiti, Honduras, and the Dominican Republic 
hardly at all. 

There are also seven countries in which the armed 
forces appear to be in a stage of transition from polit- 
ical to non-political bodies. In Cuba, the 1958 revo- 
lution was in large part a reaction to irresponsible 
militarism. In Guatemala, for a decade following the 
1944 revolution, there was steady progress toward 
converting the traditionally dominant army into an 
apolitical force. However, the Castillo Armas revolu- 
tion of 1954 restored military rule, and the strength 
and stability of General Idigoras’ government today 
rests in the last analysis upon the support of the arm- 
ed forces. Civilian government has prevailed in Peru 
since 1956 when the alliance between the military 
leaders and the civilian collapsed, but the armed 
forces stand ready to check radical change, either at 
the instigation of the oligarchy or if their own tradi- 
tional privileges and emoluments are put in jeopardy 
by civilian groups. Since the 1945 revolution, Ven- 
ezuela has oscillated between military-dictatorship 
and civilian democratic government. Although the 
latter has been in control since the beginning of 1959, 
the century-long political omnipotence of the Ven- 
ezuelan armed forces prior to 1945 would suggest 
that militarism, though currently dormant, is far 
from dead in Venezuela. 

In Ecuador, where the armed forces have abstained 
from their customary participation in political activi- 
ties ever since 1948 and where the presidential elec- 
tions of 1952, 1956, and 1960 have taken place under 
exclusive civilian control, the divorce of the armed 
forces from the political process is beginning to take 
on an air of permanence. In Argentina, where officer- 
presidents have been the rule since 1930, right-wing 
militarists represent a continuing threat to the recent- 
ly elected civilian regime. President Arturo Fron- 
dizi’s sin, in their eyes, is that he rode to electoral 
victory in early 1958 on the strength of support re- 
ceived from the Peronistas, the radical element the 
armed forces had overthrown and hoped to eject from 
politics by the revolution of 1955. Finally in Brazil, 
the armed forces, though generally above partisan 
politics, continue to play the role of “guarantors of 
constitutional processes.” When they decide a politi- 
cal situation is illegal or unconstitutional, which they 
did as recently as 1945, 1954, and 1955, they do not 
hesitate to intervene to correct it. Then too, in every 
presidential election since the end of World War II 
army generals have been winners or runner-up candi- 
dates for the nation’s top political office. In the 1960 
elections, scheduled for October, War Minister Gen- 
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eral Enrique Texeira Lott is a principal contender 
for the presidency. 

These seven countries, in which the armed forces 
appear to be in transition from political to apolitical 
bodies, possess over 70 per cent of Latin America’s 
land area and over 60 per cent of its population. In 
this group of countries a most serious social crisis 
exists. Every one of them has felt the revolutionary 
stirrings of this century, the demands from below for 
economic and social emancipation. As a result, the 
armed forces are torn in various directions. Some 
officers apparently want to retain a dominant role in 
politics in order to resist further labor-leftist evolu- 
tion or at least to slow it down. Others, disillusioned 
perhaps over the repeated failures of men in uniform 
to resolve the social crisis, want to stay on the side- 
lines and leave politics to the civilians. Still another 
group, made up mostly of idealistic young officers, 
identifies itself with the aspiring masses and accord- 
ingly desires to intervene and serve the cause of so- 
cial revolution. 

There remain then just six countries where the 
armed forces might be classified as non-political, and 
in two of these, Chile and Colombia, the armed 
forces are not fully under the control of the civilian 
governments. Instead they are autonomous bodies, 
and where such things as armed forces institutional 
matters and military budgets are concerned, the civil- 
ian authorities have little or no control. However, 
if the government allows the armed forces to func- 
tion unmolested it need have no fear they will seize 
political power. 

Thus only in the remaining four Latin American 
countries (Mexico, Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Bo- 
livia) can it be said that the armed forces are truly 
subordinate to the civilian authorities. In all four 
a substantial amount of social change has taken place, 
and as a result a new social equilibrium has been 
achieved. The most revealing indication of civilian 
authority is to be found in the budget figures, for in 
these countries the armed forces get appreciably less 


than the customary 20-25 per cent of government 
revenues. In Bolivia they get only 15 per cent, in 
Mexico 12, in Uruguay 11, and in Costa Rica noth- 
ing. In Uruguay militarism began to die out by an 
evolutionary process toward the end of the nineteenth 
century. In Mexico it has been dead for over a gen- 
eration. In Bolivia the endemic military characteris- 
tics of the new army have been progressively curbed, 
partly by building up labor militia and police counter- 
poses, since the 1952 revolution. Finally in Costa 
Rica, the army has simply ceased to exist following 
its destruction during the 1948 revolution. 

Aside from their non-political armed forces, these 
six countries have little in common. They range from 
large to very small in size. Some are temperate in 
climate, others tropical. Included in the group are 
white countries (Costa Rica, Uruguay, and Chile) 
and Indian countries (Mexico and Bolivia), and a 
mestizo nation (Colombia). However, excepting Bo- 
livia, they are the most democratic nations in Latin 
America, which is both a cause and a result of 
militarism. 

If the contemporary role of the armed forces is 
compared with their past role, it will be found that, 
except in those seven small countries where military 
preponderence exists today, the political role of the 
military either has changed decisively already or is 
undergoing fundamental change. Although there 
have been short-term cyclical undulations in the pat- 
tern of military as opposed to civilian rule, history 
reveals a long-term secular trend toward civilian gov- 
ernment. Since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, particularly since 1930, the armed forces of six 
nations already have made the transition from politi- 
cal to non-political organization, and those of seven 
other countries at least have begun their transition 
from the political to the non-political stage. Thus 
only in seven relatively unimportant countries is mili- 
tarism not on the way out or already out in contempo- 
rary Latin America. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Thomas Raeburn White was the senior member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society when he died at his 
home, Derwen, Penllyn, Pennsylvania, December 16, 1959. For 
many years a vice president of the Board, he had served as a direc- 
tor continuously and actively since 1911. In the days before the 
League of Nations and the United Nations became the forums in 
which projects for the advancement of peaceful processes were 
concentrated, Mr. White was an able advocate of proposals for 
the better order of international life. Early in 1917 he foresaw 
the necessity of an Inter-allied Council in conducting the war 
against Germany and, with Viscount Bryce and others, materially 
contributed to its establishment. In later years his wisdom in 
appraising international events and his ability to make their sig- 
nificance understood in his community and this Society indelibly 

wimpressed all those who benefited from them. 
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NEWS MAKER 


By ANNE H. JOHNSTONE 


Prime MInistTeER oF BuRMA 


The months ahead may well disclose whether the recently 
reelected Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, will go down in 
history as more than a fascinating Burmese politician. 53 
years of age, U Nu is now entering a new stage of his career. 
Though he has been Prime Minister during ten of the twelve 
years of Burma’s independence, he has for the first time his 
own political party—the new Union League—with a strong 
parliamentary majority. With this new backing will he be 
able to consolidate the gains made by the recent “care-taker” 
government of General Ne Win, and can he reestablish his 
former stature as an Asian leader in international affairs? 
His experience and his personality will largely determine the 
answer. 

U Nu cut his political teeth on student affairs at Rangoon 
University before World War II where he became one of 
the small group of young men who were to take the leader- 
ship of Burma’s independence movement. High School 
Superintendent, author, playwright, anti-British and in turn, 
anti-Japanese, U Nu, a vigorous and devoted lay Buddhist, 
was catapulted into the presidency of the Anti-Facist People’s 
Freedom League in 1947 on the assassination of General 
Aung San. He became independent Burma’s first Prime 
Minister in 1948. 

Twice since 1948 U Nu has given up the Prime Min- 
ister’s office. In 1956 he turned it over to his colleague 
U Ba Shwe for eight months. During this period U Nu 
attempted to rehabilitate the AFPFL coalition and toured 
Communist China. He returned to the Prime Ministership 
in March 1957, but gradually found himself unable to hold 
the coalition leaders together and by June, 1958 the AFPFL 
had split and U Nu faced a no-confidence motion in Parlia- 
ment. He retained his office by a margin of eight votes but 
did so only with the support of the pro-Communist National 
United Front. 

At this point U Nu faced the most serious crisis of his 
political career. With growing threats of internal chaos and 
of the spread of civil war U Nu engineered the transfer of 
power to the one potentially stable element in the country— 
the Burma Army. He requested General Ne Win to form a 
“Care Taker” government. The General was overwhelm- 
ingly voted into office by the Parliament in October, 1958, 
and a Constitutional Amendment was later passed to extend 
his term until the regular elections could be held in February, 
1960. 

From the moment of his retirement, U Nu the politician 
began to capitalize on the fact that though Burma, like neigh- 
boring Asian countries, had had to turn to a military govern- 
ment, Burma alone had done so constitutionally and by par- 
liamentary action. Though many Burmese thought U Nu 
had lost his former leadership capabilities during the crisis 
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year 58-59, his campaign for return to office was overwhelm- 
ingly successful both in urban centers and throughout the 
countryside. Beyond his political record, much of his success 
is due to his personality. 

In many ways, U Nu is a “typical” Burmese with the 
complex and often lovable qualities of his race. Usually 
debonair in public in his handsome national dress, his sturdy 
figure and full genial face are beguiling. A marathon public 
speaker on political or religious issues—he draws equal audi- 
ences on either subject—he easily carries his audience with 
him. A foreigner is struck by the earthiness of his style and 
the equal fervour with which he cites the lessons of Buddha 
and of the fabled Nats of pre-Buddhist times. Most often his 
manner is benign and smiling, but he is also known for 
violent retributive outbursts. His quick judgments and in- 
sights sometimes pay off, but can also be disasters from which 
he escapes by humble apology or by sheer political nimbleness. 
He has only a few longtime intimates, but these are among 
his most trusted colleagues. U Thant, Burma’s Representa- 
tive at the United Nations is one of these. Another is the 
widow of the martyred Aung San, Daw Khin Kyi, whom 
U Nu has just sent to New Delhi as Burma’s first woman 
Ambassador. 

His relations with peoples of other religions and countries 
are also characteristic. Solemnly and with ancient rites he 
sponsored the Fifth Buddhist Synod in Rangoon in 1954, 
there to urge his fellow Buddhists from all over the world 
to revive their past missionary activity. One of his recent 
campaign promises was to make Buddhism the state religion. 
He has also shown himself tolerant of other religions. One 
of his chief political lieutenants is U Raschid, a Muslim whose 
brother was once Pakistan’s Ambassador to Burma. As a 
sign of goodwill, he has presented to members of the Bur- 
mese National Christian Council, newly printed copies of the 
Burmese language Bible translated by the famous American 
Baptist missionary, Adoniram Judson. His personal relations 
with other leaders of South East Asia are also significant. 
He has had close and friendly relations with Chou En-lai, 
Premier of Communist China. He is credited with persuad- 
ing Chou En-lai to take a reasonable and tolerant attitude at 
the Bandung Conference in 1955. The current border pact 
between General Ne Win’s government and Communist 
China followed the earlier agreement that U Nu had made 
in 1957, 

All of U Nu’s best qualities will be needed if he is to 
maintain the present law and order in Burma, economic 
stability and growth, the development of parliamentary de- 
mocracy, and of Burma’s independence in the midst of 
inflamable conditions in South East Asia today. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following publica- 
tions for news excerpts listed below: South African Scope, St. 
Joseph’s College (Phila.) News Release, Austrian Information, 
France Actuelle, Development Loan Fund Release, News of 
Morocco, The Bulletin (Bonn), Arab News and Views, Japan 
Report, Institute of International Education Ness Bulletin, Ca- 
nadian Weekly Bulletin, Department of State News Release, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Newsletter. ] 


UnIversiry oF EUROPE 

Plans for a University of Europe have been announced by the 
European Parliamentary Assembly. It is hoped that the university 
will be able to be opened in Florence, Italy, by October 1961. 
It will start with post-graduate students but will add under- 
graduate courses later. It is expected to adopt the English resi- 
dential system and the American campus to give the students a 
communal life outside of their studies, thus breaking away from 
the traditional Continental system of rigidly divided faculties. 


FirTiETH ANNIVERSARY FOR CARNEGIE 

This year the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
which was founded in 1910 with $10,000,000, is celebrating its 
mid-century landmark with a series of events centering around 
the theme “Perspectives on Peace.” 


Anprew CarneGiE STAMP 

Postmaster General Summerfield has announced that a four- 
cent “Famous Americans” commemorative stamp will be issued 
this year in honor of Andrew Carnegie. The stamp will be placed 
on sale in New York on the 125th anniveisary of Mr. Carnegie’s 
birth, November 25. 


Mexico CELEBRATING THREE ANNIVERSARIES IN 1960 

In 1960 the Mexicans are celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of the beginning of the Mexican War of Independence under 
Miguel Hidalgo, the 100th anniversary of the victory of Benito 
Juarez in the War of the Reform and the 50th anniversary of 
the Mexican Revolution. ‘The celebrations will culminate in 
festivities to be held in Mexico City in September. 


US Sramp Witt CommMemorate Mexican INDEPENDENCE 

On 16 September the US and Mexico will join in the release 
of a practically identical stamp. This unique release by the US 
commemorating the independence of a foreign country recog- 
nizes the close geographic and cultural relationships with Mexico. 
The stamp will be green, white and red, the Mexican National 
colors. 


SACLANT Anti-SupMariINnE WarFarE REsEARCH CENTER 
The governments of Canada, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, the UK 
and the US have completed arrangements for the participation 
of these countries in the work of the SACLANT (Supreme 
Allied Command, Atlantic) Anti-Submarine Warfare Research 
Center at La Spezia, Italy. The mission of the Center is to pro- 
vide technical advice and assistance to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic and other NATO Commanders and to the 
cooperating governments in the field of anti-submarine warfare. 


Aromic ENercy AGREEMENT BETWEEN US anp INDONESIA 
The US and Indonesia have signed an agreement for cooper- 
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ation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The two govern- 
ments will cooperate in a nuclear project to be carried out at the 
Bandung Institute of Technology. This will include the ex- 
change of information on the design, construction and operation 
of nuclear research reactors and their use as research, training, 
development and engineering devices and in medical therapy. 


Sourn AFrican CHILpREN’s Art Exuipir 

“Contrasts,” a collection of graphic art by the children of 
South Africa, is being circulated throughout the US under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. It was compiled and 
arranged by the Cultural Section of the South African Informa- 
tion Service in Washington, D. C. The exhibition consists of 34 
etchings, woodcuts, serigraphs and charcoal drawings, executed by 
school children in the Union, ranging in age from 7 to 18. 


InstiruTE oF Latin AMERICAN SrupIEs 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, has announced the organi- 
zation of an Institute of Latin American Studies to train young 
men for business or government careers in Latin American 
countries. The Institute will offer the first undergraduate degree 
program in the US, so far as is known, designed specifically to 
develop career men for Latin America. 


Austria Worup’s Seconp Larcesr GRAPHITE PRODUCER 

During the past year Austria tripled its graphite production 
and became the world’s second largest graphite producer with 
62,000 tons. The large rise in production was made possible 
by an Austrian invention which permits the use of raw graphite 
with a carbon content of only 50%. The relatively low-carbon 
raw graphite is used in the working of certain iron ores, 


CENTER FoR HuMAN SCIENCES 

The Ford Foundation announced a $1,000,000 appropriation 
to help develop the library resources and programs of a new 
Center for Human Sciences being established in Paris. ‘The 
Center will group together institutes in international relations, 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics, geography, social 
mathematics and statistics. —The French Government has budgeted 
$2,000,000 to build the Center and is providing additional funds 
to operate it. 


DevELoPpMENT Loan Funp Issues Firsr ANNuAL REPORT 

In its first 26 months of operations, ending 31 December 1959, 
the Development Loan Fund received 585 separate loan applica- 
tions totalling $3,679,000,000 from 59 countries. During the 
same period it received from Congress $1,400,000,000 available 
for lending, and committed $948,000,000 in approved loans and 
guarantees, 


France Launcues The France 

Champagne-christened by Madame de Gaulle, holy-water blessed 
by the Bishop of Nantes, and described as a symbol of French 
vitality and peaceful hopes by President de Gaulle, The France 
was launched in mid-May. When she goes into service between 
Le Havre and New York early in 1962, this 66,800 gross ton 
pride of the French Line will be the world’s longest liner, 1,035 
feet. 
Tancier Becomes INTEGRAL Parr or Morocco 

On 19 April 1960 an historic event took place in Morocco 
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when the special economic status of Tangier ended and the 
famous international city was officially integrated into the Moroc- 
can kingdom. 


How To RecoGnizE A FREE GERMAN JOURNALIST 

By their names it is impossible to tell the difference between 
the “German Journalists’ Federation” (Deutscher Journalisten- 
Verband) and the “Federation of German Journalists” (Verband 
der Deutschen Journalisten). The difference, however, is great. 
The first is composed of free German journalists; the second 
consists of state-controlled journalists beyond the Iron Curtain in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. 


ANcIENT DocuMENTs DiscovERED IN SyRIA 

Valuable naval documents and a number of letters exchanged 
between the nations of the ancient Middle Fast have reportedly 
been discovered in the city of Augaret in the Province of Latakia 
in the Syrian Region of the UAR. Dictionaries and volumes 
containing proverbs also were found. Some of the documents 
were said to prove that ships of the 14th and 13th centuries 
B.C. could carry as much as 500 tons of cargo. 


Canava To Purcnase TaBLets 

McGill University in Montreal is completing arrangements 
for the acquisition of about 100 tablets which are part of the 
famed Dead Sea Scrolls. ‘The tablets, discovered in Jordan, con- 
tain tiny manuscript fragments which should be of immense 
value to the Biblical scholar. They range in size from a postage 
stamp to more than a foot. . 


Frencu Guipep-MissiLe PLANT 

The French are building a guided-missile plant that will cover 
an area of 8.3 million square yards at Saint-Médard-en-Jalles near 
Bordeaux. When completed, the plant will employ highly skilled 
workers to mass-produce a new type missile which can hit targets 
at a height of 33,600 feet. 


OrGanizED LABor IN JAPAN 

According to a survey conducted by the Japanese Labor Minis- 
try, the number of union members in the country totaled 7,077,- 
510 at the end of June 1959. There are only three countries in 
the Free World today in which union membership exceeds the 
seven million mark, Japan ranks third after the US and the UK. 
Moreover, it is estimated that the number of Japanese unionists 
is greater than the combined total of all the countries of the Near 
and Middle East and Asia. 
New Nicerian UNIVERSITY 

Michigan State University, in cooperation with several uni- 
versities in the Inter-University Council of Great Britain and the 


Nigerian government, will aid in the development of a new 
university in the eastern region of Nigeria which is to gain its 
independence this year. The new university will include such 
programs as science and arts, agriculture, engineering, business 
administration and others. 
Ancient Corns DiscoverED TUNISIA 

A signicant archaeological discovery was recently made at Le 
Kef, Tunisia. An earthenware pot which was uncovered con- 
tained the most important collection of silver coins ever found 
in Tunisia. The some 2000 coins which date from the Ist and 
2nd centuries A.D. carry the image of Julius Caesar and other 
emperors of the Roman Empire. 


CHILDREN’s CENTRE 

Canada has instituted a national centre of films and television 
for children. The Centre is the first of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
Worvp Scour MEEr 1n Orrawa 

The Boy Scouts International Committee will hold its annual 
meeting in Ottawa, Canada. Tentative dates have been set for 
26-30 September. Other international Scouting events in 1960 
include a European Regional Scout Conference in Germany in 
May, a National Boy Scout Jamboree in Iran and the 4th Pan 
Arab Jamboree and Conference in ‘Tunisia. 


SrupenT Perro. Pump 

A new way of helping students to pay their way through the 
university is being tried out in Erlangen, West Germany, One 
of the major German oil companies will shortly open a large petrol 
pump station which will be operated entirely by students who are 
enrolled at the historic Friedrich Alexander University of Erlan- 
gen and will work at the station on a shift basis. 


SEATO FELLowsnPs 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, for the 4th consecu- 
tive year, is offering several post-doctoral research fellowships to 
established scholars of the member states to encourage study and 
research on the problems of Southeast Asia and the Southwest 
Pacific. 
CuiLpren’s 1n NaTan 

A hotel for children is a parents’ dream which has been turned 
into a reality by a South African couple. Ten acres of ground in 
the cool hills of the Natal coastal strip provide the young guests 
with space for amusement. A large country mansion has been 
converted into a paradise for the children. The average price 
for overnight, including dinner and breakfast, is approximately 
$3.00. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Edgar Willis Turlington, a Director of the American Feace 
Society since 1947, died at Washington September 27, 1959. 
His valued counsel in the Board of this Society was only a fraction 
of his life-long and selfless service in advancing the rule of law 
among nations. At his death he headed the staff of the Committee 
on World Peace through Law, of the American Bar Association 
which is preparing for a world-wide conference. The objective 
of that committee was his dearest hope. In both his official and 
professional career as a teacher, an officer of the Department of 
State, a counselor of Ethiopia and of his own Government, and 
as a practitioner he had for more than 40 years used and advanced 
international law as the proper means of effecting order and 
justice among nations. In the American Peace Society, no less 
than in his other fields of activity, Edgar Turlington’s quiet 
wisdom and balanced judgment contributed to the solution of 
problems of policy that only full understanding could resolve. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 


A special seminar, sponsored by the American Peace Society 
and The American University, was held at the AU School of 
International Service on May 11, 1960. The general subject 
was “The Re-definition of Peace,” and the speakers were highly 
qualified to handle the problem presented to them. Many mem- 
bers of the Society and their friends participated in this profitable 
evening of discussion. 

Dr. Charles W. Lowry, President of the American Peace 
Society, welcomed the guests and presented Judge Homer Fer- 
guson of the United States Court of Military Appeals, who was 
moderator for this panel. He made a few explanatory remarks 
about the sponsoring bodies and his hope for advancement of peace 
by arbitration, consultation, or the traditional methods of diplo- 
macy. 

The first speaker was Dr. Stefan Possony, professor of govern- 
ment at Georgetown University, who discussed ““The Communist 
Requirements for Peace.” It is his opinion that the communists 
have invested in military preparation at a very high rate and they 
are in a position to level-off on these expenditures for the sake 
of more economic growth. However, that dictatorial government 
is incited into advancing abroad because this is the kind of success 
which helps it along to the time when the capitalist system is going 
to be buried; you “bury” regimes by war. Dr. Possony went on 
to explain that the Soviets do not say that they believe in peace 
for the sake of peace, and that in their vocabulary there is a 
difference in meanings of peace. Ostensibly, peace is embraced as 
a way, and necessary adjunct to the mass strategy of world revolu- 
tion. Communist peace propaganda is a deception by which they 
pretend to want peace. 

The next speaker was Dr. William Yandell Elliott, a member 
of the Harvard University faculty and consultant to the U. S. 
Secretary of State, speaking on “Our National Peace Policy.” 
He said that there is the necessity of looking at peace in terms 
of power, unless you want other kinds of peace; there is the peace 


cf the slave, peace by appeasement, and peace by dreaming of 
peace so vigorously that you will accept your image of what should 
be a reality. This sort of dream, tied to imagination, is very 
dangerous. Peace has got to be a “just and lasting peace”—a 
peace with freedom; otherwise it is not peace. Professor Elliott 
introduced the fact that Americans believe in free competition of 
systems and will never accept this thing called “coexistence.” It 
is his hope that the creation of human beings who will talk and 
hold public office and display devotion and integrity shall produce 
a bond of unity. His closing remarks brought forth the thought 
that peace is a state of mind. 

Dr. Bonaro Overstreet, co-author of the 1958 best-selling 
book: “What We Must Know About Communism,” the third 
orator of this evening, spoke about “New Ways to an American 
Contribution to Peace ;” an impressive spiritual message, supported 
by down-to-earth thinking and rationalization. As a girl, she 
shared with her countrymen in believing that undue preparedness 
leads to war, but is now convinced that weapons of the free world 
are the elements that day by day prevent aggression. Peace does 
not consist of all getting together and talking about amity; it is 
a business of creating, in which human beings of different cultures 
and nations can stand shoulder to shoulder and look outward in 
the same direction. Dr. Overstreet expressed a wish for univer- 
sities throughout the free world to emphasize the making of a 
viable modern society, in economic, political, and international 
terms, 

The speakers’ remarks stimulated much thought in the minds 
of their audience. There were enough questions and answers to 
occupy the following half hour, and many additional points were 
brought to view by this procedure. Comments after adjourn- 
ment gave an indication that all participants appreciated the op- 
portunity for study and were looking forward to another confer- 
ence on so timely a subject. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Michael Francis Doyle, a Director of the American Peace 
Society since 1948 and a vice president since 1951, died in 
his apartment in Philadelphia on March 25, 1960. Mr. Doyle 
brought to the deliberations of this Society’s Board the experience 
gleaned from a wide variety of activities. As a Roman Catholic 
layman he became a Papal Chamberlain. As a lawyer he had acted 
as counsel for the Irish Free State, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, and from 1938 to 1951 was a member of the Per- 
manent Court of International Arbitration. As a citizen, he served 
for many years as chairman of the American Commission at the 
League of Nations in Geneva. In the rotunda of the Capitol 
stands a bronze facsimile of the Declaration of Independence 
which Mr. Doyle had made and presented to the United States 
Government. In the election of 1932 he was chosen to the Elec- 
toral College which voted in the Roosevelt-Garner ticket. On his 
initiative, though the electors cast their votes in the States, he 
brought the members of the Electoral College together in Wash- 
ington for the first time, and this practice of these Constitutional 
officers coming together has continued. The verve which marked 
his personal activities was reflected in full measure in his work 
for our Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Canadians in the Making: A Social History of Canada, by Arthur 
R. M. Lower. (Toronto, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1958. Pp. 475, illus., chapter notes, index, $7.50) 


This extremely important and readable volume should do much 
to dispel the average American’s lamentable ignorance of Cana- 
dian history. It might, conceivably, make certain Canadian readers 
squirm, since Professor Lower is hitting away at various myths 
in Canadian history and is clearly pulling no punches. In looking 
critically at the so-called Golden Age of French Canada and 
noting the gentle, nostalgic treatment frequently given this period, 
he comments sourly: “never a mosquito in sight.” He goes on 
from time to time to state: “The [French] nobles, on examina- 
tion, turn out to be a rather shabby lot”; “Canadians, unimagi- 
native and dumb, have never made their own songs”; and “all 
over Canada, we have plenty of twentieth-century schools filled 
with nineteenth-century teachers.” Even the footnotes bear the 
unmistakable stamp of the author; for example, he quotes a bit 
of doggerel from an early French-Canadian newspaper, then 
drops the footnote: “The above translation, made by the present 
writer, is guaranteed no worse poetry than the original.” 

The real value of this book lies not in isolated facts but rather 
in the broad, penetrating view of Canadian history as a whole— 
a history which is comparable, Professor Lower writes, to “one 
of its own Laurentian rivers: a long quiet lake, then a quicken- 
ing of the stream and a hurried tumbling over the rapids, then 
again a quiet, if larger, stream.” And in the course of his exami- 
nation, Professor Lower treats us to an admirable analysis of the 
growth of Canadian culture and the Canadian mind. 

Of course, if the reader on either side of the boundary wants 
to know certain facts in Canadian social history, he will find 
them here. When was the first horse landed at Quebec? What 
was the name of the dog in seventeenth-century Montreal who 
became famous for spotting lurking Iroquois? When was window- 
glass first introduced into Quebec and Montreal? What was the 
name of the first novel about Canada to be published in London? 
When and where was a giraffe first exhibited in Canada? When 
is “firecracker day”? What two political leaders buried “the 
biggest hatchet in Canadian history’? When were Timothy 
Eaton’s mail order catalogues first sent out? When was lawn 
tennis introduced in Toronto? The answers to these questions 
are all given. 

It may well be helpful to give one bit of advice to the Ameri- 
can reader who is approaching Canadian history for the first 
time: he may need a companion volume on political history to go 
along with this book on social history, and here perhaps the 
obvious suggestion would be Professor Lower’s own earlier volume, 
Colony to Nation: A History of Canada. 

Howarp Merriman 
George Washington University 


The Death of Africa, by Peter Ritner. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. Pp. xii, 312, index, $4.95) 


The Africa concerned in this case is that of black people and 
those others who live in their lands. Social and political systems 
are examined and commented upon with sincerity, and Peter 
Vaughn Ritner has not been timid in attempting to see the prob- 
lems or in offering his solutions. 

Our author devised a program he believed would save Black 
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Africa from self-destruction. He proposes a United States Insti- 
tute of African Affairs, under the Secretary of State, but not 
handled on the basis of “foreign aid.” His plan includes a boy- 
cott to enforce acceptance of United Nations study groups in 
certain regions; invasion by an international military force; to 
free Southwest Africa from the present control, and to install 
U.N. administration; preparation for an allied move into South 
Africa, when his predicted “atrocious catastrophe” takes place 
“in order to save the lives of as many of the people as possible, 
and to set about the settlement and rehabilitation of the wretched 
country.” 

Also, the reader is warned that this unrefined and tasteless out- 
line of force must not be taken as total solution for the problems 
at hand. There should be a nobility of purpose in our efforts 
to help those needing assistance; healing and liberating the weak 
and unfortunate. 

Within the covers of “The Death of Africa,” Mr. Ritner has 
written earnestly and his imagination produced much for serious 
consideration, though some may feel that idealism prejudiced his 
view. Anyone interested in Africa below the Sahara can profit 
by a careful reading of this book. 

A. J. 


From Empire to Nation, The Rise to Self Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples, by Rupert Emerson. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press. Pp. 466, $7.75) 


American foreign policy must come to terms with the rise to 
self assertion of the Asian and African peoples as the European 
empires are dismantled—yesterday in Asia, this very year in 
Africa. Democratic political changes very unlike our history 
are in process, and must be dealt with. Lessons from our experi- 
ence help us little. Such books as this contribute to a realistic 
appraisal of the real difficulties and imperatives that beset us. 

Professor Emerson’s wide-ranging study holds up the emer- 
gence of new nations among non-European peoples to an experi- 
enced and critical eye. Examining the transfer of such Western 
concepts as nationhood and democracy, he draws his illustrations 
from the vast former colonial territories stretching from southern 
Africa to Indonesia. He correctly sees the fragility of democratic 
institutions, the precariousness of national unity, the peculiarly 
difficult problem posed to statehood by the plural society and the 
grave challenge of economic development. 

Many generalizations are to be found. For example, through- 
out the area, the power of the Europeanized who bring inde- 
pendence is but temporary. In the name of democratic rights, 
they are thrust aside by men closer to the indigenous tradition. 
But these new leaders are less skilled for effective nationwide 
rule; more embedded in parochial, traditional tribal or ‘“com- 
munal” loyalties. National unity and the thrust toward economic 
development are thus weakened by characteristic political changes. 
Other sequences of political development are identified. 

The book is written in a leisurely style, insights scattered to 
enrich the reading. It is a pity Professor Emerson could not 
have drawn his many generalizations together in a tightly thought- 
out conclusion. But anyone interested in the rise of these new 
nations will be rewarded by a reading of this thoughtful work by 
a longtime student of these developments. 

W. Howarp Wriccins 
Library of Congress 
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Portuguese Africa, by James Duffy. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 389, notes, index, 
$6.75) 


Two of Portugal’s largest colonies in Africa, Angola and Mo- 
zambique—roughly equal in area to Western Europe—are the 
subjects of one of those rare interpretative volumes of modern 
history which help us to understand contemporary Africa. These 
two are the oldest European colonies on the continent. Portugal 
has been in undisputed rule here for over 450 years. 


In the light of the emergent nationalist fronts forging ahead 
in the British, French, Italian, Belgian and Spanish possessions in 
Africa, this book is a most timely interpretation of the Portuguese 
presence and whether its attitudes are preparing the peoples of 
these vast provinces for their future roles in the new Africa, The 
author is forced to state a basic conclusion that in spite of genuine 
material progress there is little hope for the future. Ignorance, 
repression and exploitation seem to be the watchwords of the Por- 
tuguese colonial regimes from 1500 to the present. 

Professor Duffy has traced the course of Portuguese activities 
from the first contacts with the native chiefs down to the colonial 
programs of the present-day Salazar dictatorship. It is succinctly 
stated that today’s policies are merely the same as followed by 
Portuguese statesmen during the nineteenth century. ‘They con- 
tended, even as today’s administrators do, that they only have the 
right answers in their treatment of the African—namely, the 
acceptance of the qualified Africans as equals; a moderate form of 
colonial administration and an intensive purpose to spread Chris- 
tianity as exemplified in Portuguese civilization. These facets 
are carefully evaluated by Professor Duffy, but he also draws 
attention to the continuing hopeless state of education, the dis- 
appearing racial tolerance because of fewer emerging “assimi- 
lados” each year, the deliberately-engendered lack of native po- 
litical experience, and the non-existence of labor organizations or 
representative native leadership. Forced labor continues to be a 
scandal and the present highest rate of illiteracy in Africa has 
declined little from the 99 percent in 1950 to the present. 

In toto the book is a powerful indictment of Portuguese rule 
whether such was intended or not. Anybody interested in Africa 
should study this calm dispassionate evaluation of colonial rule in 
the largest dependent overseas territories of any European coun- 
try. 

HERMAN FICKER 
Library of Congress 


United States University Cooperation in Latin America, by 
Richard N. Adams and Charles C. Cumberland (East Lansing, 
Michigan State University, 1960. Pp. xxxii, 264, $4.50) 


This is one of a series of cight similar studies conducted by 
the Institute of Research on Overseas Programs of Michigan 
State University and financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It is the exciting story of a new venture for United 
States universities—that of participating in programs of economic 
development in Latin America by cooperating with various uni- 
versities there. Both authors, by academic training and acquaint- 
ance with the area, are well qualified for the study. 

By 1957, the year adopted for the survey, some 200 colleges 
and universities in the United States were involved in some 400 
overseas programs. Of the considerable number of these located 
in Latin America, thirteen projects are the subject of this vol- 
ume. Case studies of these programs, appended pp. 169-264, 
constitute an interesting part of the book, and provide the basis 
for many of the observations made by the authors. It is especially 
interesting to note the inclusion of the unique, voluntary program 
of cooperation for the exchange of summer school students be- 
tween the Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey, Mexico, and ten 
universities in the United States. 


Wor tp Arrairs, Far, 1960 


Conclusions in respect to the administration of the projects 
studied will be valuable to those concerned with their administra- 
tion. Even more interesting to this reviewer is the effect upon 
the development of a world view among the university personnel, 
both North and South American, pointed out by the authors 
(pp. 164-166). 

Haroip Eucene Davis 
The American University 


Arms and Politics in Latin America, by Edwin Lieuwen. (New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii, 296, $4.75) 


The general theory that economic cooperation is superior to 
an arms build-up is sound. To that extent this survey of the 
issue has some merit. What the author seems to overlook is the 
willingness of many of his colleagues and a number of State 
Department officials to subsidize vicious, Marxist-Leninist régimes 
in W. Gomulka’s Poland and Josip Broz-Tito’s Yugoslavia whose 
tyrants then turn around and provide death-dealing, automatic 
guns to a Marxist military dictator such as Fidel Castro. There 
are few protests by Left-wing elements in the USA about deals 
that consolidate totalitarian governments, provided only that the 
latter have the sympathy and support of Soviet China and the 
Kremlin. Typical of Professor Edwin Lieuwen’s unscientific 
approach to his subject is the claim that the Communist-led out- 
bursts against Vice President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon in 
Peru and Venezuela were “popular demonstrations.” Moreover, 
what “recent events” in Cuba “seem to show” is that any amount 
of crime, press censorship and Soviet subversion will be viewed 
complacently by some U. §. intellectuals blind to genuine dangers 
to the heart of democracy. Although Mr. Licuwen recognizes 
that “Congressional documents offer the best description of pres- 
ent policies,” he fails to include in his “Bibliographical Note” 
numerous valuable reports made public by the U. S, Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security and the U. S$. House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Un-American Activities about tech- 
niques of deceit and violence used by Kremlin and Soviet Chinese 
agents in Latin America. Indeed, the whole list of recommended 
books and articles is one-sided and, therefore, inadequate. 

Josepu F, THorninc 


Las ciencias sociales en Colombia, by José Rafael Arboleda, S.]. 
(Publicacio No, 7. Centro Latino-americano de Pesquisas em 
Ciéncias Socias, Rio de Janeiro, 1959. Pp. 74) 

This analysis and summary of the present status of the social 
sciences in Colombia, by a professor of cultural anthropology in 
the Universidad Javeriana de Bogota, was prepared as part of a 
series of such studies requested by the UNESCO sponsored re- 
search center in Rio de Janeiro. It was also presented to a semi- 
nar on the social sciences and economic development held in 
Santiago, Chile in 1958, sponsored jointly by the Center in Rio 
de Janeiro and the Facultad Latino-americana de Ciencias So- 
ciales of Santiago. Topics surveyed embrace recent developments, 
in both research and teaching, in law, sociology, anthropology, 
demography, economics, social psychology, political science, and 
international relations. It is a good summary of trends and prob- 
lems, necessarily brief, but with many objective and discerning 
evaluative comments. 

Harotp Eucene Davis 
The American University 


Peaceful Co-Existence: An Analysis of Soviet Foreign Policy, by 
Wladyslaw W. Kulski. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1959. Pp. xxi, 662, $12.50) 

“Since Soviet foreign policy is a highly important factor in the 
formulation of policies by other nations, it might be useful to 
examine it, in toto, as it has matured since the 1917 revolution. 


This, then, is the purpose of this book.” 
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By training, experience and previous performance Dr. Kulski 
is outstandingly qualified to deal with the subject to which, with 
that purpose, he addresses his attention. He has the degree Doc- 
tor Juris from the Paris Law School, was for twenty-seven years 
in Poland’s diplomatic service, was during the years 1940-1945 
his country’s designated Minister to London, has taught in two 
American Universities, and is author imter alia of a well-established 
monograph, The Soviet Regime. 

In its coverage, Peaceful Coexistence .. . Soviet Foreign Policy 
is extensive: Introduction and text, 584 pages; footnotes and 
bibliography, 52 pages; index, 25 pages. For data, the author 
has drawn heavily upon Soviet sources. In analysis and in syn- 
thesis he has been objective. The product is a thoroughly docu- 
mented and authoritative account of the Soviet regime’s concepts, 
purposes, professions and action in the field of foreign relations. 
In it, the major theme is policy, and, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
that fact would be made more clear in the title had Peaceful 
Coexistence been made “sub” and been set in quotes. 

Mr. Khrushchev said in October 1959: “Coexistence means 
continuation of the struggle between the two social systems—but 
by peaceful means, without war, without interference by one 
state in the internal affairs of another. We consider it to be 
economic, political and ideological struggle, but not military.” 
But, one must ask, what are the meanings of “social,” “peace- 
ful,” “interference,” “political,” and “ideological.” None of 
those words means in Soviet-Communist usage what it means in 
ours. Mr. Louis Halle deduces: “. . . ‘peaceful coexistence’ means 
to the Russians today, . . . victory without war.”’ But what about 
“victory” and “without war?” Well, “victory” means “we bury 
you;” and “without war” means without a major involvement of 
Soviet armed forces and armed forces of the free world. ‘‘War,” 
then, means hot and big hostilities, combat warfare; and any- 
thing short of that, no matter what the methods or the instrumen- 
talities, is “war.” 

In Dr. Kulski’s analysis there is presented ample evidence that 
the Communist Movement, dominated by the oligarchy in the 
Kremlin, is manipulated by that oligarchy with a view to making 
Soviet authority universal and supreme; and that every Com- 
munist is an ally of every other Communist in the common 
effort of all Communists to achieve for themselves and their 
kind political authority, and for their “ism” universal domination. 

There are three good reasons for pursuit—past, present and 
future—by the Soviet Union of its policy of expansion: (a) the 
Russian tradition; (b) the Communist gospel; (c) the nature and 
the needs of the leaders who rule within the USSR in their 
effort to make secure their own positions and make successful 
the Movement over which they preside. 

“The actual, world-wide distribution of power, . . ., sets the 
limits for Soviet foreign policy. . . . The Soviet leaders are 
guided by two motivations: their fidelity to the ideological mis- 
sion of spreading Communism to the limits of the globe and 
national devotion to their own country. . . . It would be fruitless 
to discuss the foreign policy of the Soviet Union without a paral- 
lel analysis of current policies in the various Communist parties, 
all of which look toward Moscow as their ideological center... . 
This, then, is why many pages of this book are devoted to the 
programs and tactics of these Communist parties and their rela- 
tions with the Soviet Communist Party.” 

Dr. Kulski believes that “after Stalin’s death, the Soviet leaders 
chose the economically underdeveloped countries as the principal 
battlefield in their peaceful competition with the West.” Query: 
had Stalin at any time turned his back on Lenin’s advice that 
the road to Paris ran via Asia? Would it not seem that the post- 
Stalin choosing has merely added “and Africa?” 

Further, Dr. Kulski believes that under now prevailing con- 
ditions the Soviet leaders wish and intend “to avoid an all-out 
nuclear war .. .; to defend . . . the Soviet part of the present 
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international status quo; and to change, piecemeal and without an 
all-out war . . . the status quo in the non-Communist world .. . 
in order to reach, eventually, the ultimate goal which Khrushchev 
depicted . . . as the burial of all capitalist (non-Communist) sys- 
tems.” They “are bent on gradually demolishing the existing 
international status quo,” . . . and while “we talk the language 
of the status quo; they think in the terms of a long-term revolu- 
tionary change.” 

This reviewer concurs in the view expressed by the publisher 
that this study “will be welcomed by scholars.” “Indispensable” 
is a big word, but as “reading for an understanding of today’s 
cold war” this big book goes far and well. 

SranLey Hornspeck 


The U. 8. versus The U.SS.R.: Ideologies in Conflict, sy Robert 
A. Fearey. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
Pp. viii, 48, bibliography, $1.00) 

This is a short but weighty monograph. The author is a for- 
eign service officer and Mr. Paul H. Nitze contributes a Fore- 
word. The purpose of the study, prepared during a year’s assign- 
ment at the National War College, is to survey, summarize, and 
assess the Western and the Soviet Communist ideologies. 

The task to which Mr. Fearey set his hand in writing this 
concentrated work is a most urgent one. There would be wide 
agreement that the United States has been weakest in the ideologi- 
cal aspect of the Cold War. This is odd when one considers 
our history, the special character and impact of the American 
Revolution, and the peculiar absence of militarism in our tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. Fearey views Western ideology as beginning with the 
Greeks and continuing through successive periods of Western 
history to the present century. Communist ideology is much 
easier to survey, the sources selected being Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
and since Stalin. No change in principle is seen in the post- 
Stalin period, and “Communist ideology today may be charac- 
terized as Marxism-Leninism interpreted by Stalin.” 

The crux of Mr, Fearey’s investigation and certainly the most 
dramatic point in the essay he has produced is the two pages in 
which he sums up in italicized sentences the conflicting ideclogies 
of our time. As might be expected, Marxism-Leninism lends 
itself more readily than the Western and American tradition to 
expression in succinct creedal and doctrinal form, The summa- 
tion of ideas and values presented as the ideology of the West 
is thoughtful and well worth study; it does perhaps tend to be 
a potpourri or a digest rather than an organic body of doctrine. 
Rather serious is the absence of any metaphysical, theological, or 
teleological element. Perhaps this is the crux of our ideological 
problem in contrast to the atheistic “theology” and materialist 
teleology of Communism. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Fearey does not take this point into 
account in his assessments, conclusions, and recommendations. 
Yet he does recognize clearly that Soviet ideology is contributing 
more strongly than the comparable factor in the West to success 
in the Cold War struggle. The lesson is undeniable that neglect 
and weakness in the area of faith and ideas are costing us dear 
and must be remedied. The author of The U. S. versus the 
U.S.S.R. is to be commended for laying a most useful foundation. 

Caries Westey Lowry 


A Cawndar of Soviet Treaties, 1917-1957, by Robert M. Slusser, 
Jan F. Triska, with the assistance of George Ginsburgs, 
Wilfred O. Reiners. (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1959, xii, 530 p., $15.00) (Hoover Institution Documentary 
Series No. 4) 


The documents generically called treaties are the distillation 
or digest of the foreign policy of a state, which exhibits many 
and various forms in its daily maneuvers. This pioneer work in 
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chronological order identifies, describes and usually summarizes 
the 2000 or so agreements which the Soviet Union has made in 
40 years in its crusade to remake the world in the image of com- 
munism. The compilers have met every obvious requirement of 
scholarship in producing this indispensable manual of Soviet 
diplomacy. They have listed instruments concluded or negotiated 
with 108 states or other entities, including temporary ones such 
as Armenia and Georgia. As a revolutionary “power” bent on 
making over the world, the Soviet Union’s foreign forays are 
not confined to formal treaties but employ commitments in joint 
communigués, statements and memoranda to establish redoubts 
for diplomatic operations. The compilers present these quasi- 
agreements to the great advantage of the user of the Calendar, 
This kind of work depends for its usefulness upon its editorial 
apparatus. In this case the excellent Index serves to open its 
compact contents to every kind of inquiry. With Finland, for 
instance, it shows that the Soviet Union made 149 instruments 
with Finland, 20 tripartite agreements to which Finland was a 
party, 1 with a Finnish Socialist Workers’ Republic in 1918, and 
2 with a Finnish Democratic Republic in 1939. In addition to 
the bilateral relations with authentic or other states, the state- 
trading feature of communism resulted in 162 agreements with 
non-governmental bodies and 30 private organizations abroad. 
Some 12 plurilateral agreements are recorded to account for the 
emergence of the federal Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and a round 50 have resulted from the deliberations of the 
“Soviet bloc” of the satellites. The nature of the Soviet Union 
is more eloquently expressed in those bilateral and _plurilateral 
treaty documents, but it is also noteworthy that the Soviet Union 
has extensively engaged in the modern phenomenon of ordering 
various phases of practical life as a party to multilateral treaties, 
that is, those open to all states. The Soviet Union itself, regard- 
less of prior acceptance by imperial Russia, is a party to 230 inter- 
national treaties from the metric convention of 1875 down to the 
Postal Union revision of 1957, to 3 League of Nations and 42 
multilateral instruments of the United Nations. Whether or not 
the Soviet conception of international law has been reflected in 
its bilateral treaties or the Soviet Union’s attitude has been 
affected by living under the network of multilateral conventions 
that control so much of international relations, the Soviet Union 
also plays a part as a “great power.” Its footsteps in this capacity 
appear in the 151 plurilateral agreements to which it was a party 
from 1941 to 1957. Whatever way one turns, this Calendar of 
Soviet Treaties enables one to get a quick view of the stable ele- 
ments in Soviet relations in the course of 40 years, and the 
details under each item provide the means to explore as far as 


possible. Denys P. Myers 


The Soviet Dictatorship, by Herbert McCloskey and John E. 
Turner. (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 657, index, $7.95) 

This is undoubtedly one of the most comprehensive and thor- 
ough studies of the nature, structure, and functioning of the 
Soviet State yet to appear. The work reflects vast erudition, in- 
dustrious research, and painstaking care both in working out a 
plan of large sweep and in etching endless patterns of detailed 
facts. 

The authors are political scientists and their approach to Soviet 
political reality is the same as it would be to any other state. In 
this case the material is more complex, since the Soviet idea of 
a total state leaves little margin for a non-political aspect of 
society. If Messrs. McCloskey and Turner are objective and 
appear to lean over backwards to avoid the appearance of preju- 
dice, they are equally firm in probing for and adhering to facts 
and in calling a spade a spade. One finishes this massive produc- 
tion with admiration for the authors and confidence in their 
balance and mastery of subject-matter. 


Wor tp Arrairs, Farr, 1960 


A very brief conspectus ot the subject matter of the work is in 
order. It is in five parts, The first is devoted to the origins of 
the Soviet dictatorship—in Marxism, T'sarist autocracy, and 
Bolshevism. Part II treats of the Communist Party in power, 
under Lenin, during the struggle for power for five years, in the 
long Stalin era, and since 1953, The emphasis in this section 
is upon the response and behavior of the Communist regime under 
varying circumstances and developments, some internal and others 
external, 

The third part is a study of the Communist Party in the 
U.S.S.R. as a mechanism and in its functional role in the dictator- 
ship. This is followed by a detailed examination of the Soviet 
State, looking to its fundamental constituitive elements, such as 
the Constitution, the federal structure, legislation, administra- 
tion, and the legal system. The fifth part deals with the Soviet 
system as totally controlled through terror, economic power, and 
cultural regimentation. 

The authors conclude with an “Epilogue” on the Future of 
the Dictatorship. They hold out little optimism with regard to 
the likelihood of a softening of despotic rule and an evolution 


toward democracy. 
Cuaries W. Lowry 


Soviet Economic Warfare, by Robert L. Allen, (Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 293, $5.00) 


In this timely study on a topic of headline interest, Dr. Allen 
addresses himself to the general reader with a spirited summary 
of the findings and judgments he has developed over the years on 
the whole range of international problems generated by the for- 
cign economic policies of the Soviet Bloc in general and the 
U.S.S.R. in particular. Dr. Allen, a member of the economics 
faculty of the University of Oregon, is by now a noted authority 
in this field. He has been engaged for some time in recording 
and analysing Soviet commercial activity in various parts of the 
non-communist world. During the past few years, he served as 
director of a special project on this subject, sponsored by the 
University of Virginia. In this capacity, he has contributed, either 
as author or as editor, a steady flow of factual, specific, country- 
by-country studies dealing with the steadily expanding Soviet 
campaign to make friends and influence people in the industrially 
under-developed part of the world. A full list of these studies is 
included in the back pages of the volume under review. 

While the factual content of this volume is well diversified, 
the reader will find on these pages more than a neutral compila- 
tion of facts and figures on the trade and aid activities of the 
Soviet Bloc. To begin with, the recent strategic moves by the 
Soviet Union and its captive alliance towards the less developed 
countries is the kind of subject that does not at present lend itself 
to an icy-cool, academic treatment. It is all too obviously part 
and parcel of a far-flung offensive unleashed by the Kremlin for 
the purpose of spreading suspicion and hatred against the West 
among the new, uncertain, uncommitted nations of the world. 
As currently seen from Moscow, this is intended to be the critical, 
“final” offensive that will weaken the fabric of international 
stability and promote disorder and collapse within the non-com- 
munist world. 

The author happens to belong to the group of university- 
based research workers who are attuned to the current quest 
for a practical, realistic world economic policy for the West. 
Accordingly, he argues plausibly that in the present unsettled 
economic climate, the opportunities for Soviet mischief-making 
are legion, and that these opportunities are fraught with great 
hazard for those nations interesed in maintaining an orderly 
world economic community capable of combining self-government 
with a rising level of productivity. 

By skillfully exploiting the desperate need for capital among 
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the emergent nations, Dr. Allen reminds us, the Soviet leadership 
can accomplish two things: it can detach a number of key under- 
developed countries from the international economy and thereby 
diminish the economic and political strength of the non-Com- 
munist world, At the same time, it can juggle its own trade and 
credit policies towards selected less developed countries in a man- 
ner best calculated to push their internal instability to a point 
where the totalitarian methods of economic development will 
emerge for them as the only alternative to economic chaos. 

Leon HERMAN 

Library of Congress 


Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953, by Ping-ti Ho. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 341, xxxii, bibliog., append., notes, index, $6.00) 


Most demographic writings in recent years emphasized future 
trends, although estimates necessarily were based on past events. 
Serious gaps in earlier population data are generally recognized; 
but filling those gaps is not easy, and in many cases impossible. 
Ho, of the University of British Columbia, has made an im- 
portant contribution to the interpretation of data, over the last 
534 centuries, in the world’s most populous country. His findings 
appear at an opportune time, for at long last the public and a few 
policy makers are becoming aware of the current population ex- 
plosion and are beginning to consider some of its probable conse- 
quences. 

Many population data exist for China. The difficulty is in 
knowing how to interpret them. The possible degree of error in 
interpretation was brought sharply to light by the results of the 
1953 census. Although few details were released, that census 
placed the total population at 582,600,000 (excluding Formosa), 
or about 100,000,000 more than official estimates issued during 
the immediately preceding years! 

More accurate interpretations of early data in China are of po- 
tential value, not only as bases for future projections, but as a 
means of analyzing the economic and social situations encoun- 
tered during the earlier population upsurge. From 1650 to 1850, 
under unusually favorable material and political conditions, the 
population apparently trebled and reached perhaps 430,000,000, 
so by the end of the 18th century, China’s resources had become 
so strained that her economy began to assume the pattern with 
which modern students are familiar. Thus, China went through 
changes which others may study with profit as they attempt to 
cope with the current population explosion. 

Ho, over many years, examined more than 3,000 editions of 
Chinese local histories and other source material. He attempts to 
interpret statements and data in the light of the methods and 
terminology used in preparing official and unofficial estimates, the 
tendency to keep official population returns low in order to avoid 
tax increases, the effects of wars and famines, migrations, changes 
in institutional structures, and many other factors. Cautioning 
against using highly subjective materials as a basis for quantitative 
estimates, Ho arrived at rough approximations which place 
China’s population at about 65,000,000 in the late 1300's; 
150,000,000 by 1600 and at about this same level in 1700 with 
considerable loss and recovery during the intervening period; 
275,000,000 in 1779; 313,000,000 in 1794; 430,000,000 in 
1850. Currently it is in the vicinity of 600,000,000. Although 
the volume deals with population trends, the author regards it 
primarily as an economic history rather than a demographic 
analysis. Clearly written, it contains much of interest to students 
of population and of economic development, whether they are 
concerned with China or with population trends and factors in- 
fluencing them elsewhere. 

W. 
Director, International Organization Affairs 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
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“Origins of the Modern Indian Business Class; An Interim 
Report,” by D. R. Gadgil. (New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1959. Pp. iv, 46, $1.50) 


This brief monograph is a draft of the first chapter of a com- 
prehensive study of modern Indian business now in progress. As 
such it provides historical data of interest mainly to a specialist 
concerned with Indian economic history. But in it are seeds for 
a provocative analysis of the reasons for India’s economic back- 
wardness, in comparison with the West. To summarize the im- 
pact of this historical survey, Indian business institutions are 
rooted deeply in social institutions, which vary throughout the 
country and between castes and which have never been effec- 
tively revolutionized as social institutions in the West were before 
the industrial revolution. In the pre-British eras, the artisan 
classes (in the forefront of technological advance in the West) 
were for centuries socially and economically debased. Indian 
commercial groups, though respected and sometimes powerful, 
were scarcely ever aligned with the aristocracy or rulers and thus 
their positions and wealth were held tenuously. In addition, 
these groups were split up into separate family businesses—“No 
forms like that of a continuous joint stock venture appears to 
have emerged”—and thus did not normally present a united 
front to protect their interests. Finally, to complete the picture 
of extreme economic discontinuity, there was “little connection 
between the agricultural economy and the urban mercantile 
classes,” and “the merchant traders had little connection with 
industry.” 

All this stimulates new thinking about the perennial problem 
of India’s lack of economic advancement. We await further chap- 
ters of Dr. Gadgil’s work. 

H. HemsaTu 
The American University 


Hunza Land, by Allen Banik and Renee Taylor. (Longbeach, 
Calif., Whitehorn Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 239, illus., 
$4.95) 


Here is a book everyone should enjoy, a fascinating story 
about a remote kingdom where it is commonplace to live beyond 
the 100 year mark, A modern Marco Polo adventure which 
started when the author suggested that Art Linkletter and his 
“People Are Funny,” Productions send a contestant to Hunza— 
a little-known country nestled in an isolated valley of the 
Himalaya mountains. 

Mr. Banik was chosen to make the trip and his account of it 
is almost beyond belief in this era of safe and easy travel. In a 
matter of days he travelled over 12,000 miles from his home in 
Nebraska to a peaceful land where 2000 years of isolation has 
developed a way of life that defies the ravages of time. Hunza 
has no crime and therefore no police or jails; no strife and 
therefore no army. Hunza has almost no sickness largely due 
to a way of living, eating, thinking and exercising which vir- 
tually makes the Hunzukuts immune to the diseases to which 
so-called “civilized” people are subject. 

One chapter is devoted to the explanation of the Hunza diet 
and why it contributes to increased longevity, while another dis- 
cusses the inspiration which the author derived from his associa- 
tion with the happy, friendly, and healthy Hunzukuts. 

If you have been looking for a travel book that will hold your 
interest, read easily and one you will not want to put down until 
finished, read and enjoy, “Hunza Land.” 

T. 


Offbeat in Asia, by Michael Alexander. (New York, David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 180, map, 25 illus., $4.00) 


Since finishing his education at Stowe, Michael Alexander has 
led a hazardous life. He went directly from school into the 
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British Army, at the outbreak of World War II, and was taken 
as a prisoner behind the German lines. Searching for an uncon- 
ventional career brought him experiences described in this and 
other books. 

Herein is narrated a journey along Russian frontiers; twelve 
thousand miles through Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, skirting 
southern shores of the Black and Caspian Seas. With an equally 
venturesome companion and a small motor-car, he drove from 
London to Kabul and returned as far as Dover. 

High point for our two explorers seems to have been their 
visit to a seldom seen minaret, reaching more than two hundred 
feet toward the sky with its three cylindrical stages of honey- 
colored bricks. ‘The author believes ruins he observed near 
Minaret-Jham mark the location of Firuzkoh, summer capital of 
Ghori kings. Though his stay on this sight was too brief, it must 
have been an abundant reward for his efforts. 

Except in regard to this call at the thirteenth century citadel, 
a light-hearted account of experiences is given. The writing is 
a personal recitation of unique events and descriptive of those 
places in which they occurred. Nothing of historical consequence. 
or geographic significance is here, but there is an unusual trav- 
elogue to stir the imagination pleasantly. 

“Offbeat in Asia” is the sort of recital that will attract differ- 
ent types of readers. Michael Alexander has produced a book 


to be taken with ease in your most comfortable chair. 


A. J. Maxwei 


Science and Education at the Crossroads, A View from the 
Laboratory, by Joseph William Still. (Washington, D. C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 140, index, $3.75) 


This fascinating book might well have been entitled “World 
Peace by Means of Biological Assistance to Underdeveloped 
Countries.” Dr. Still, a medical teacher and laboratory scientist, 
makes a strong case for (1) better science teaching in high schools 
and colleges in the United States, (2) much more consultation 
with scientists when policy is being formulated by the President 
and Congress, and (3) increased use of scientific knowledge to 
improve health in all backward parts of the world. 

The book considers problems of the following type: lack of 
effectiveness and prestige of science teachers in the United 
States; the possibility of industrial over-production and mass 
unemployment in a period of scientific automation; too much 
leisure and too little individual initiative; disruption of the 
present economy through introduction of cheap atomic energy; 
uncontrolled population growth in underdeveloped countries to 
the extent that world civilization could be scuttled within the 
next few centuries; exhaustion through continued cold war; and 
nuclear annihilation. 

The author proposes in a general way many captivating sug- 
gestions, as for example, appointment, by the President of the 
United States, of one or more Secretaries of Science without 
portfolio; establishment of Delegate Scientist Senators and 
Representatives with power to introduce legislation, speak on the 
floor, and participate in a limited way with Congressional Com- 
mittees; the organizing of a teaching corporation to provide educa- 
tional service to schools on a contract basis, the corporation to be 
managed by various groups which employ scientists, and that the 
United States propose to the United Nations the establishment 
and protection of a peace zone in underdeveloped areas of the 
world, the purpose being to raise quickly the standard of living 
through assistance by advanced nations which volunteer to par- 
ticipate in such development. 

Dr. Still asserts that “education is the basic tool for achieving 
an end to poverty and disease, and for achieving a peaceful 
world.” He concludes his plea to “export biology” for “at least 
a generation or two” with the following: “The prize of success 
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The penalty for failure may be world 
death. We have no choice but to accept the challenge. To 
debate ‘whether’ under these conditions is absurd. The only 
rewarding questions on foreign aid worth answering at this point 
are: ‘What do they need?’ ‘How much?’ and ‘How quickly?’ ” 
(Page 138). 


will be world peace. 


Homer T. RosENBERGER 


The Congressional Party, A Case Study, by David B. Truman. 
(New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 336, ap- 
pendix, index, $7.50) 


David Truman has done a masterful and thorough job of ex- 
plaining the functioning of our national legislature, The Congress. 
Using the voting behavior of the Senators and Representatives in 
the Eighty-first Congress (1949 and 1950), he presents a unique 
theory of the legislative party. In making his analysis he particu- 
larly emphasizes the role played by the designated party leaders 
in each House. 

In his opening chapter, Mr. Truman endeavors to explain the 
gradual shift of certain functions of ‘The Congress to the Execu- 
tive, which actually started with the advent of the New Deal. 
He also explains the problem this shift has created and poses 
many questions which he answers in later chapters. Chapter Two 
is devoted to the story of the Eighty-first Congress with a brief 
month-by-month account of the legislation considered and en- 
acted, Chapters Three and Four concentrate on the structure of 
party voting in the Senate and the role that party leadership plays 
in that body. The following two chapters review the same sub- 
jects as they apply to the House and Chapter Seven deals with 
intraparty groups and voting structure in the House. The final 
chapter discusses the functional interdependence between the 
elective leaders, the White House and the Congressional Party. 

This is not a book that offers easy reading but for the serious 
political student it will prove most rewarding. Here, for the 
first time, is an “attempt to interpret the operation of the party 
system in The Congress through an analysis of the votes and 


other features of the formal record of a single Congress.” 
Wituiam T. Reep 


The Glorious Fault: The Life of Lord Curzon, by Leonard 
Mosley. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 334, $5.95) 


While at Oxford three decades ago, this reviewer heard and 
has treasured ever since the following delicious story, “In the 
view of Lord Curzon the English are divided into two groups, 
the classes and the masses. The King and himself make up the 
classes, the rest the masses.” 

This life of the noble lord bears out abundantly the thrust of 
this anecdote. 

Leonard Mosley writes well and has had the benefit, in rela- 
tion to the private life of Lord Curzon, of papers that had 
previously been in private hands and unavailable to biographers. 

As the title indicates, the work is a study of the character of 
Curzon. One might indeed say that it is comparable to an 
artist’s careful but unfinished sketch in preparation for a portrait. 
The weight of emphasis falls upon the private life of the subject 
together with his personal actions and reactions on the political 
stage. There are elements here of high tragedy, though the 
author does not especially point them up but leaves the realities 
of the case to make upon the reader their own impression. 

There is rather too scanty an account of the political stage and 
its background, at least for the American reader. The other 
central figures which jostle one another and Curzon are like- 
wise allowed to remain obscure and often indistinct. As an 
introduction, however, the work is useful and assuredly whets 
the appetite. 
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Curzon has in his being and story aspects that are Luciferian. 
Mosley’s account of his infancy and childhood and of a habit 
of breaking into tears under disappointment, which he never 
outgrew, reveals that the angel was all too human and indeed for 
sixty-six years limped along on feet of clay. 

W. Lowry 


Perle: My Story, by Perle Mesta. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 

Inc., 1960. Pp. viii, 251, $4.50) 

Perle Mesta likes people, adores parties, enjoys politics and, 
by an adroit arrangement of these three factors, manages to be a 
highly useful citizen. Girlhood was fascinating largely because 
of Perle’s impulsive, successful father. She was attracted to 
George Mesta, a self-made millionaire, because of his love of 
music and his “young and vital thinking.” It is amusing to read 
that she was “never really accepted in Pittsburgh society.” On 
the other hand, she was enthralled by Washington. Upon her 
husband’s demise Perle tried ranch life in Arizona and switched 
from the Republican to the Democratic Party. She also worked 
for the National Woman’s Party. In 1945, she hit the capital 
society jackpot with a brilliant party in honor of the then Vice 
President and Mrs. Harry S. Truman. Soon Perle was a Big 
Wheel at the Inaugural Ball for her friends. When the President 
appointed Perle Minister to Luxembourg, he was gratified by the 
popularity she won among the miners, farmers and government 
officials of the Grand Duchy. Unexpectedly “fired” by a new 
Administration, Perle relates that few presents she ever received 
were more acceptable than two farewell poems by two hundred 
orphans of Luxembourg, one recited by the girls and one by the 
boys. Her love affair with Washington continues to prosper, on 
both sides. 

Sixteen photographs enliven the text which was written in 
collaboration with Robert Cahn. 

Josepu F. Tuorninc 


Vicksburg: A People at War, 1860-1865. by Peter F. Walker. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 235. illus., bibliog., index, $5.00) 

Despite the thousands of books cn the Civil War there are 
few studies of the effects of the conflict on localities, particularly 
in the South. Dr. Walker has set an admirable standard for 
others to follow. In his pages one sees all types of humanity 
caught in the web of circumstance. Vicksburg was not enthusiastic 
for secession nor for the Southern cause, yet when the eventuality 
became a fact its citizens endured the longest siege in American 
history. 

One lives through the siege—the constant rumors of aid, in- 
cluding several that Stonewall Jackson had been seen in the area— 
the frequent explosions of shells near at hand—so alarming to 
citizens until they became accustomed to them. 

Many of the citizens realized that their city was living a 
unique experience and they made the most of it. The mass of 
the people, white and black, stand mute before history. 

Vicksburg was faced with speculation during the siege. Many 
merchants were accused of profiteering at the expense of their 
neighbors. A fire on June 11, 1863, which gutted a block of 
buildings in the business center of the city did more damage 
than the union guns. It was common knowledge that this con- 
flagration was set by persons who were incensed at the merchants’ 
speculation on food. 

After the surrender of the city on July 4, 1863, Vicksburg 
became the entrepot for speculation in cotton. There was a 
continual scramble for wealth among Yankee speculators, Union 
soldiers, Vicksburg merchants and private citizens. 

Although Vicksburg went into the War unwillingly it was so 
chagrined by the surrender and the later downfall of the Con- 
federacy that it did not celebrate the 4th of July again until 1945. 

Evpen E. 
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The Formation of the Baltic States: A Study of the Effects of 
Great Power Politics upon the Emergence of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, by Stanley W. Page. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 193, $4.50) Harvard historical 
Monographs, XXXIX. 


The Baltic states were on their own from 1920 until the Soviet 
Union absorbed them by subversion in 1940 when, says our 
author, since “Russia and Germany had regained their strength, 
the delicate equilibrium could no longer endure and neither 
could the Baltic states.” Mr. Page is more convincing in his 
detailed narrative of how the three states came into being. 
Nationalism was strong along the Baltic when imperial Russia 
collapsed in 1917. The German peace of Brest-Litovsk found the 
whole region under a German administration which made use 
of the Balts, the descendants of the old Hanseatic settlements, to 
head puppet régimes. The German defeat in 1918 relaxed its 
hold in the Baltic region, where nationalist leaders were vying 
with Bolshevik and other theorists. ‘The year 1919 along the 
Baltic was a great muddle, with a succession of German leaders 
trying to hold on, Bolshevik and White Russians coming to blews 
and dealing variously with the patriots in each of the three coun- 
tries who were aiming at independence; and occasionally Allied 
forces and interests intervened on the ground or through the 
Paris Peace Conference. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were 
independent and had peace treaties with Bolshevik Russia in 1920, 
but Poland’s animosity for Lithuania was not exorcised. Almost 
every one who had a hand in these events has told of them, and 
Mr. Page has done an excellent job of putting the minutiae of 
the situations together from many languages. The troubles made 
by the alleged “powers” somewhat overshadow the desires and 
tactics of the three peoples themselves in realizing their ambition 
to express themselves in their own governments; but this is frankly 
a study of the effect of the outsiders upon the efforts of peoples 
to run their own affairs. 


Denys P. Myers 


The Haskell Memoirs. by John Cheeves Haskell. Edited by Gil- 
bert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xiv, 176, appendix, notes, index, 
$3.95) 

These are refreshing memoirs. Although written after the 
author’s sixtieth birthday they bear the stamp of authenticity. 
Haskell did not write his memoirs for publication; that decision 
he left to his descendants. Among the first to use the memoirs 
was Douglas Southall Freeman in his “Lee’s Lieutenants.” Several 
scholars have since used the until now unpublished memoirs and 
have found them entrancing. 

Govan and Livingood have performed a real service to his- 
torical scholarship by making these memoirs available; their care- 
ful notes are of inestimable value in identifying obscure and 
little-known people with whom Haskell came into contact. 

Haskell writes frankly of the shortcomings of many of those 
with whom he was associated. There are many characterizations 
of men, such as his description of Edmund Kirby Smith, “He 
was a man of high character but mediocre ability.” And of West 
Point, he said, “The Academy . . . gave us some dummies, who 
were grievous stumbling blocks in our way.” “Haskell always main- 
tained that at the time of Pickett’s charge that he (Haskell) 
was struck by a shell, disabled, and taken to a large barn where 
he found Pickett and his staff. 

He also maintained that the name of “Stonewall” was applied 
to Jackson by General Barnard Bee at First Manassas because 
Jackson refused to move to help Bee’s and Bartow’s troops and 
that Bee “denounced Jackson for standing like a stone wall and 
allowing them to be sacrificed.” 

The Memoirs are graphic. Haskell served in the Infantry and, 
after the loss of his right arm in 1862, in the Artillery. 
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At Lee’s surrender, Haskell was chosen by Robert E. Lee, to 
surrender the artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia. Al- 
though Haskell never saw Lee again, he wrote of the Confederate 
leader: 

. . . as I grow older and compare him with other men, he 

always grows larger and grander. And when I read of the 

great men of history, I constantly, involuntarily measure them 
with him and they shrink in comparison. 

There is an interesting appendix containing the story of John’s 
six brothers, two of whom, lost their lives in the war. 

Evpen E. Biviincs 


The Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations, edited by 
E. A. G. Robinson. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 446, $10.00) 

This conference was held at Lisbon, Portugal, September 11-17, 
1957, and this volume includes a valuable summary of the dis- 
cussion of the 19 excellent papers by Douglas Hague (p. 333- 
438). Professor Robinson of Cambridge in his introductory sum- 
mary modestly claims this to be a pioneering work by saying “we 
failed to discover a volume of antecedent literature such as the 
subject seemed to have deserved.” The papers, some fruitfully 
original, others highly statistical or analytical, put into perspective 
the rapid trend toward economic integration in Europe, and 
clarify for the first time the advantages and limitations of “econo- 
mies of scale” of production or marketing, whether in a single 
nation or a trading area. 

It is the size of the industrially developed large and small 
countries, not the prospects of the agricultural and undeveloped 
countries, that 32 professors from 16 countries examined in detail 
and depth. The United States was selected as the large country 
with large resources, population and markets and Belgium, 
Switzerland and Sweden chosen as efficient small nations with 
less diversification and specialization and with markets restricted 
by their small population. Three papers analyze efficiency in the 
large and small, finding it necessary for the economy, with differ- 
ing factors in either group; such as the economies of scale, the 
size of markets and of firms, and the types of competition. Six 
papers view size and dynamic adjustment in developing countries, 
finding examples in Italy, Austria and Portugal with consideration 
of the size of the economy and its relation to stability and steady 
progress. Two papers on the size of nations and the cost of ad- 
ministration throw much light on a fuzzy field. The small nation 
relying on foreign trade is vulnerable to economic nationalism on 
both sides of its borders, but several papers indicate that customs 
agreements and economic integration can contribute to overcome 
their disadvantages with respect to large nations. The quality of 
the 19 papers presented to this conference and the penetrating 
discussion of them during its sessions constitute as useful an ex- 
ploration of international economic problems as this period of 
transition from national to international trade and industry has 
produced. 

Denys P. Myers 


The Soul of India, by Amaury de Reincourt. (New York, Harper 

& Brothers, 1960. Pp. 431, $6.95) 

This book reaches back nearly 50 centuries to the dawn of 
Indian history to grapple for the sources of the spirit of modern 
India. 

But this is not straight-line chronology. The book is concerned, 
in fact, with only the minimum of political events, national or 
international. It is an interesting and successful effort to interpret 
the Indian mind and, at least by implication, the ways in which 
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that mind Several 


may be expected to react to modern issues. 
characteristics of that mind emerge again and again as its develop- 
ment is traced from the first Aryan invasions to the present day. 


One of these characteristics is indifference to time and history. 
Often, indeed, the rulers of India (including some of the present 
ones) seem to want to obliterate both memory and anticipation. 
The Hindi language uses the same word for “yesterday” and 
“tomorrow.” Perhaps the search for timelessness, for the absence 
of being, led the Indians to evolve the concept of zero and, thus, 
to make perhaps the greatest invention in all mathematical history. 

A second trait is reliance upon intuition. The great Indian 
philosophers have not proceeded primarily on the basis of a strictly 
logical and rational approach to man and society. They have 
often believed that man could see things most clearly, not by 
sharpening his senses but by dulling them. 

Third, it is worth noting that, although India had its Machia- 
velli and its Napoleon, it never had a Socrates who was made to 
drink the hemlock. In this essentially doubting society there is 
little place for dogmatism. While it is inappropriate to apply 
the moral and cultural values of one society to another, we can 
nevertheless admire the Indian spirit of tolerance. At the same 
time, the author implies, Hindi culture appears to have created, 
in the caste system, the most formidable, the most enduring and, 
in some respects, the most cruel example of discrimination known 
to history. 

G, Carr 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Political Handbook of the World; Parliaments, Parties and Press 
as of January 1, 1959, Edited by Walter H. Mallory. (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, for Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. iii, 231, $3.95) 

The 32d annual issue of this standard reference work is the 
last volume which Mr. Mallory prepares as executive director of 
the Council on Foreign Relations; but in retirement he intends 
to continue its compilation. Here is a current record of the politi- 
cal complexion of each country’s government, its cabinet structure 
and the incumbents of the positions, the division of the parlia- 
ments by parties, careful descriptions of the parties themselves, and 
an identification of the principal newspapers, magazines and news 
agencies of the various states. Here and there is a historical note, 
for instance, on France or Paraguay to account for the emergence 
of the present government out of a tangle of party conflicts 
peculiar to the country. Notices of this scope, with the names of 
governmental personnel, are given in this issue for 72 states, the 
United Nations and Vatican City. In addition 19 other countries, 
small, new or without parliamentary apparatus, are listed with 
their form of government, and names of their rulers. This kind 
of information, compiled from year to year, provides the serious 
student of international affairs with accurate facts not otherwise 
easily available. It is a question whether it is wisely used. For 
Mallory for years has noted that Pravda is the 
organ of the Soviet Communist Party and that Izvestia is the 
organ of the Soviet Government. Yet Pravda’s dallons d’essai 
and propaganda titillations are given much more attention than 
Izvestia’s pronouncements of policy. The Council on Foreign 
Relations in producing the Political Handbook of the World 
provides the means of understanding parliamentary and press 
patterns. In time full, even proper, use of the information may 


be made by those who pontificate on the international situation. 
Denys P, Myers 
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Books Received 


America and the World of Our Time. U.S. Diplomacy in the 
20th Century, by Jules Davids. (New York, Random House, 
1960. Pp. viii, $97, bibliography, Pp. 539-573, chronology, 
index, $7.50) 

American Strategy for the Nuclear Age, by Walter F. Hahn, 
John C. Neff. (Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday Anchor, 
1960. Pp. xxiii, 455, $1.45) 

America’s Foreign Policy, ed. by Harold Karan Jocobson. (New 
York, Random House, 1960. Pp. xi, 756, index, $6.50) 

British Labor and Public Ownership, by Herbert E. Weiner. 
(Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 111, $3.25) 

The Canadian Northwest: Its Potentialities. ed. by Frank H. 
Underhill. (Toronto, Canada, University of Toronto Press, 
1959. Pp. vii, 104, fold. map, $4.00) 

Communist China and Asia, Challenge to American Policy, by 
A. Doak Barnett. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 
xi, 575, notes, p. 502-548, bibliographic note p. 549-560, 
index, lining maps, $6.95) 

DeGaulle’s Republic, by Philip M. Williams & Martin Harrison. 
(New York, Longman’s, Green & Co., 1960. Pp. vii, 279, 
index, $6.00) 

Dictionary of Discoveries, by 1. A. Langnas. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. v, 201, $5.00) 

Economic Integration, Theoretical Assumption and Consequences 
of European Integration, by Rolf F. Sannwald & Jacques 
Stohler. (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1959. Pp. xvi, 260, $5.00) Transl. by Herman F, Karreman. 

The Economics of Defense in the Nuclear Age, by Charles J. 
Hitch & Roland N. McKean. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 422, $9.50) 
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